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Read Biography [his Summer! 


HERE is one kind of 
book that proves help- 
ful to nearly everyone, 
especially with respect 
to religious living and 
thinking. I refer to biography. 
Biography is the best kind of 





By Raymond Calkins 








In your kit this summer take 

two or three biographies, says 

the author of “Christian Church 

in the Modern World,” who has 

a church on the edge of Har- 
vard’s campus. 


Another lesson which the 
reading of biography brings 
home to us is that really great 
men have been almost always re- 
ligious men. It is very rare in- 
deed to find a life which has 
seriously helped the world, in 





reading that I know anything 


which religion does not have 








about. It is the most interesting 
and the most helpful to young and old. 

For one thing, we see how other men and wom- 
en have worked out their problems, and that helps 
us in working out ours. The problems are about 
the same. With all men it is a question of find- 
ing themselves, finding their work in life and 
finding a faith that will carry them through the 
inevitable mystery and struggle of existence. The 
human problem is always and everywhere summed 
up under the problem of oneself, one’s work, one’s 
faith. When we read biography we discover how 
other men and women have solved their problems 
which are also ours. They may have attained 
greatness and have achieved success. But when 
they began, they knew the same uncertainty, the 
same struggle, the same darkness, the same doubts 
that we know all about. And nothing is more 
illuminating than to discover how they won their 
way through these to certitude and light and free- 
dom. The story of such a life discloses courage, 
patience, fidelity to truth, unwillingness to do the 
easy or the conventional thing which promised 
security and comfort; loyalty to truth, to inward 
conviction which led out into unknown paths and 
untried experiences; disdain of ease, of popular- 
ity ; willingness to assume reproach and to endure 
scorn; in a word, all the higher qualities of which 
human character is capable. We are indelibly re- 
minded that failure comes not from lack of knowl- 
edge or of opportunity, but from lack of soul; that 
if we put forth the spiritual energy and courage 
of these men, like them we will be led into the 
work that is ours, in the doing of which we 
will find ourselves and find our faith. 


its place. This fact raises 
the inevitable question whether, after all our 
arguing, it is true that religion in its broad- 
est aspect is essential to what we call the truest 
and best living. If that be true or anywhere near 
true, the way to “get religion” would be simply 
to get life. One would give over consciously 
struggling after a faith that eludes him, and give 
himself directly to the task of deepening and 
broadening his own life. As he does this, he will 
be led into that region of sincerity and devotion 
where faith abides and he will there find it. Biog- 
‘aphy proves that there is where great souls have 
always found it. They have not found faith apart 
from life, but in it. 
3iography does another lasting service for us. 
It presents us with something that is not argu- 
able. That is good for us, because we do love to 
argue. And the better we argue, often the more 
conceited we become. Our argument may give us 
intellectual satisfaction, but certainly it does not 
yield us the reality that we can call faith. How- 
ever, when we read biography the intellectual 
conceit is taken out of us. Our scepticism and 
our cynicism simply must fall away. Here is un- 
veiled before our eyes something which we cannot 
doubt, the reality of which we cannot deny: a 
godlike human soul. And if there is anything of 
humility and of sincerity in us, when we lay the 
story of such a life down, we are awed. The 
spirit of reverence has been evoked in us. We 
are brought face to face with spiritual reality in 
human life; and, if we are any good at all, we 
say, that is the kind of man, God helping me, that 
I ought to be. What I ought to do is to lay aside 
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my critical harness and my intellectual apparatus, 
and, like a simple, contrite-hearted child of God, 
try to imitate that life of sheer goodness and to 
attain something of its nobility. 

This is why I hold biography’ to be one of the 
best aids to our religious life. If we read books 


on “Evidences,” which try directly to justify the 
Christian point of view, the old arguing Adam iis 
roused in us. 


We have an answer ready for every 






MA 7} E are confronted with the problem of ac- 
wt quiring knowledge of a God who is mani- 
Sag fest directly through none of the com- 
45471 monly recognized five senses. It may 
seem like an impossible task; but the 
seemingly impossible is a challenge rather than an 
impassé or a discouragement to the scientist or 
the engineer. 

If we cannot see God, or find him directly 
through any of our so-called five senses (though 
many claim that we have more than five), an en- 
gineer naturally seeks other routes by which, 
directly or indirectly, he may acquire the desired 
knowledge. He looks for similar or analogous 
problems that have been solved, hoping that to 
some extent methods of solution that have been 
successful elsewhere may be applicable or adapt- 
able to the problem in hand. 

There is suggested a reasoning from effects 
back to cause, and reasoning by analogy from the 
known to the previously unknown. One might try 
going beyond strictly logical processes, to gain 
knowledge by intuition or “hunch,” or some men- 
tal process not yet analyzed by philosophy, recog- 
nizing that some forces and some facts seem to lie 
outside the scope of our present organized sci- 
ences. One might look to experience, which gen- 
erally precedes and often challenges explanations. 
On might expect that, if there is a Supreme Being 
who is intelligent and who is interested in man- 
kind, he would help an earnest seeker by directing 
the search or possibly by some revelation of him- 
self. 

‘NOTE: Here are some good biographies: Life of 
Louis Pasteur; Sabatier’s Life of St. Francis of Assisi; 
Harold Begbie’s Life of General William Booth; The 
Autobiography of Mark Rutherford; Life and Letters of 
Charles Kingsley; Life of Samuel Armstrong; Life of 
David Livingstone; Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell; 
Life of Samuel Gridley Howe; Life and Letters of Julia 
Ward Howe; Autobiography of George Fox, edited by 


Rufus Jones; Life of John Woolman; Life of Sir William 
Osler, by Dr. Harvey Cushing. 


What Can An Engineer Believe About God? 


By George D. Shepardson 


Professor of Electrical Engineering at the University of Minnesota. 
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argument that is advanced. But the trouble with 
us is that we are intellectually lop-sided, we are 
already over-developed as to our logical faculties 
but very short in real spiritual attainment. Biog- 
raphy humbles us, takes the talk out of us, makes 
us realize how far we are from the Kingdom of 
God, and thus places our feet in the real path, 
which, faithfully followed, will bring us to the 
Kingdom. 





Some Invisible Forces 
In considering methods of learning about a be- 
ing or force that is invisible and that affects none 
of the other senses, we turn naturally to other in- 


visible forces. We cannot see the wind; but we 
can feel it and can see its results. The mind of 
an electrical engineer at once reverts to the 
fact that we cannot see electricity, nor do we 
hear, taste, smell or feel it directly; yet we 
have a great deal of knowledge about it. Engi- 
neers design electrical equipment and guarantee 
their computed results with the utmost confidence. 
Electrical engineering has long since become a 
relatively exact science and art, notwithstanding 
the fact that electricity is not directly manifest to 
a single one of our commonly recognized senses. 

No one has seen the force known as gravitation, 
though we see and feel its results. Even before 
Isaac Newton, men recognized that some force 
seems to draw objects toward the earth. The 
planets and other celestial bodies seem to be held 
in their courses by gravitation and _ inertia. 
Navigators and astronomers have established 
confidence in their deductions. Though scientists 
are not yet entirely agreed as to its real nature 
or the exact means by which it acts, we accept 
and utilize it as experienced fact. 

Physicists and chemists are practically unani- 
mous in believing that all matter is composed of 
small particles known as molecules, these consist- 
ing of smaller particles known as atoms, and 
these again consisting of smaller electrons and of 
much smaller protons. No one has yet seen a 
molecule, much less an atom or an electron. Yet 
in the firm belief in their existence and in their 
conduct in accordance with certain laws that have 
been reasoned out, several extensive modern in- 
dustries are based on the action of such fractional 
parts of matter. 

Examples are: electro-plating, the reduction of 
aluminum from its ores, the mercury-vapor lamp 
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and rectifier, the X-ray tube, and the vacuum-tube 
so essential to long-distance telephony and to 
radio. These are samples of vast industries built 
up on confidence in the existence and orderly op- 
eration of forces on minute particles of matter, 
neither of which are directly manifest to any of 
our senses. 

The method by which physicists and other sci- 
entists have been able to acquire so much knowl- 
edge of invisible forces and particles of matter, 
is by observing a number of facts, by assuming 
that every event must have an adequate cause, 
and then by seeking the most reasonable explana- 
tion. This is generally accepted as the most prob- 
able explanation until someone offers one more 
satisfactory. Since our knowledge of electricity, 
of gravitation, and of many other invisible fac- 
tors in our daily life, has come principally by rea- 
soning from effect to adequate cause, we may con- 
clude with confidence that invisibility or lack of 
direct effect upon any of our ordinary senses need 
not constitute an impassable barrier to learning 
something or even much regarding the invisible 
Supreme Being. We may confidently expect that 
reasoning from observed effect to adequate cause 
may help in securing for religious problems 
knowledge quite as sure as that obtained by sim- 
ilar reasoning in the material world. 


Difficulties in Knowing God 


We are satisfied as to the reality of some things 
which might be hard to prove by strictly logical 
processes. The philosopher has difficulty in prov- 
ing logically his own existence, yet he has little if 
any doubt about it! We often recognize, when 
first meeting a stranger, whether he is likely to 
prove congenial or otherwise, whether superior or 
inferior, whether dependable or treacherous; in 
such judgment probably using both experience 
and intuition, without being able to analyze the 
process. Again information comes to us in ways 
which seem to defy analysis, possibly by mental 
telepathy or other processes not yet within the 
scope of recognized science. Notwithstanding a 
large percentage of fraud, there seem to be ave- 
nues of communication not yet fully explained. 
There is the possibility of learning something 
about God through some such methods as these. 

Granting that an intelligent Supreme Being ex- 
ists, it is natural to expect that he would have 
both the desire and the means to communicate 
with other intelligent beings, though they be of 
lower intelligence. As a man can communicate 
to a horse or a dog ideas that the animal might 
never have originated, so it does not seem unlikely 
that a Supreme Being could communicate to a 
human being ideas both within and above the 
Scope of his unaided ability. In other words, it 
is not unlikely that an intelligent Supreme Being 
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would reveal himself to man, and millions of in- 
telligent people are confident that he has and does 
so reveal himself. Realizing that man, with his 
recognized limitations, is successful in using a 
wide variety of means of communication, it seems 
reasonable that the Supreme Being may use not 
only one or more of these human methods of com- 
munication, but also other methods not yet added 
to the repertoire recognized by science. 


We may give considerable weight to the experi- 
ence of mankind. As already stated, it seems that 
in all ages, in all parts of the world, and in all 
stages of culture, man has had some sort of re- 
ligion and a firm belief in some sort of a god or 
gods. This almost universal experience can 
hardly be explained adequately by man’s desire, 
or by his feeling of need of a deity, unless such 
desire is stimulated from Deity himself. Though 
many religious ideas seem crude, their continu- 
ance in generation after generation seems to prove 
that sufficient response has been received to con- 
vince men of the existence and power of some sort 
of deity. One is reminded of the familiar aphor- 
ism: “You can fool some people all the time, and 
all the people part of the time, but you cannot 
fool all the people all the time.” One is also re- 
minded of an oriental student who gave as a rea- 
son for believing in God that, since all compass 
needles point toward the North, there must be 
something to attract them. In short, mankind in 
general has been thoroughly convinced by experi- 
ence of an inward response that its religious as- 
pirations and activities have not been merely a 
beating of thin air, but that they have actually 
reached God. Millions of Christians, and prob- 
ably large numbers of adherents of other relig- 
ions, have had personal experiences that convince 
them of reciprocated yearnings for and com- 
munion with God. The confidence inspired by an- 
swered prayers is like an anchor to the soul. 

As part of the general religious experience of 
mankind, the sacred writings of various peoples 
have done much to clarify the mind and to give 
expression to man’s highest aspirations. Easily 
the masterpiece of them all, The Bible reveals 
God and his plans for man so clearly that those 
who come to it with open mind and eager heart 
find that which satisfies and which leads to in- 
ward personal experiences that carry lasting con- 
viction. Through the Bible one may be led to 
personal experiences which satisfy. One becomes 
assured that God does exist; that he is a heavenly 
Father having direct, personal interest in human 
beings; that we can go to him for individual or 


group communion that satisfies the innermost 
soul. 
NOTE: This article is a chapter from An Engineer’s 


Religion (Revell). 
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The Way of Vision 


By Rufus M. Jones 


Professor Jones (Haverford College, Pa.) is well known as the author of 


“Spiritual Energies in Daily Life” 





ROM the porch of my little summer cot- 
tage in Maine I can see, across the beau- 
tiful stretch of lake in the foreground, 
far-distant Kennebago Mountains in 
their veil of purple. But we see them 
only when all the conditions of sky and air are 
absolutely right. Most of the time they are 
wrapped in clouds or are lost in a dim haze. Our 
visitors admire the lake, are charmed with the 
islands, the picturesque shore and the surrounding 
hills, but they do not suspect the existence of this 
added glory beyond the hills. We often tell them 
of the mountains “just over there,” which come 
out into full view when the sky clears all the way 
to the horizon and the wind blows fine from the 
northwest. They make a casual remark about the 
sufficiency of what is already in sight, and go 
their way in satisfied ignorance of the “beyond.” 
Next day, perhaps—Oh wonder! The morning 
dawns with all the conditions favorable for our 
distant view. The air is altogether right for far 
visibility. The clouds are swept clean from the 
western rim, the blue is utterly transparent—and 
there are the mountains! We wish our skeptical 
visitors could be with us now. We guess that they 
would not easily talk of the sufficiency of the near 
beauty, could they once see the overtopping glory 
of these mountains now fully unveiled and re- 
vealed. Something like that, I feel sure, is true 
of God and of other great spiritual realities which 
are linked with his being. Most of the time we 
get on with the things that are near at hand; the 
things we see and handle and are sure of. The 
world is full of utility and we do well to appreci- 
ate what is there waiting to be used. There is 
always something satisfying about beauty, and 
nature is very rich and lavish with it. Friendship 
and love are heavenly gifts, and when these are 
added to the other good things which the world 
gives us, it would seem, and it does seem to many 
that we ought to be satisfied and not be homesick 
for the glory which lies beyond the horizon-line 
of the senses. I cannot help it; my soul will not 
stay satisfied with this near-at-hand supply. A 
discontent sweeps over me, an uncontrollable 
Heimweh—homesickness of soul—surges up with- 
in me and I should be compelled to call the whole 
scheme miserable failure, if the near, visible sky- 





NOTE: This article is a chapter in Spiritual Ener- 
gies in Daily Life (Macmillan). 


and many other stimulating books. 


line were the real boundary of everything that is. 

Sometimes—Oh joy! When the inward weather 
is just right; when selfish impulse has been 
hushed; when the clouds and shadows, which sin 
makes, are swept away and genuine love makes 
the whole inner atmosphere pure and free from 
haze, then I know that I find a beyond which be- 
fore was nowhere in sight and might easily not 
have been suspected. I cannot decide whether 
this extended range of sight is due to alterations 
in myself, or whether it is due to some sudden in- 
crease of spiritual visibility in the great reality 
itself. I only know the fact. Before, I was cc- 
cupied with things; now, I commune with God and 
am as sure of him as I am of the mountains 
which my skeptical visitor has not yet seen. 

There can be no adequate world here for us 
without at least a faith in the reality beyond the 
line of what we see without common eyes. We 
have times when we cannot live by bread alone, 
or by our increase of stocks; when we lose our 
interest in cosmic forces and need something more 
than the slow justice which history weighs out 
on its great judgment days. 

We want to feel a real heart beating somewhere 
through things; we want to discover through the 
maze a loving will working out a purpose; we 
want to know that our costly loyalties, our high 
endeavors, and our sacrifices which make the 
quivering flesh palpitate with pain, really matter 
to Someone and fill up what is behind of his great 
suffering for love’s sake. We can not get on here 
with substitutes; we must have the reality itself. 

teligion is an awful farce if it is only a play- 
scheme, a cinematograph-show, which makes one 
believe he is seeing reality when he is, in fact, 
being fooled with a picture. We must at all costs 
insist on the real things. It is God we want and 
not another, the real Face and not a picture. 

We needs must love the highest when we see it; 

Not Lancelot nor another. 

He is surely there to be seen, like my mountain. 
Days may pass when we only hope and long and 
guess. Then the weather comes right, the veil 
thins away and we see! It is, however, not a rare 
privilege reserved for a tiny few. It is not a 
grudged miracle, granted only to saints who have 
killed out all self. It belongs to the very nature 
of the soul to see God. It is what makes life 
really life. 
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The Divine Commonwealth 


By Kirby Page 


Mr. Page, 


known through his books 


HIS generation is determined to secure 
the maximum measure of self-express- 
ion. Strenuous efforts are everywhere 
being put forth to gain release from all 
bonds that hinder freedom of action. 
Self-determination is the slogan of the hour. 
Political minorities are demanding self-govern- 
ment; racial groups are seeking equal rights; 
workers are burning with resentment against ex- 
ploitation; women are throwing off the ancient 
yoke of male domination; youth is revolting 
against the coercive control of age. The spread 
of popular education, the growth of democratic 
ideas and the rise of the new psychology have 
combined to intensify the struggle for freedom. 
Fierce resentment is everywhere manifested by 
groups and individuals against outside dictation 
and external authority. In the pursuit of de- 
sire, custom and tradition, law and morality, are 
being swept aside. 





This is a self-centered generation. In the case 
of enormous numbers of persons the desire for 
self-expression is being satisfied in terms of bod- 
ily appetites and physical pleasures. Comfort 
and luxury are the supreme desire of multitudes. 
Art, music and religion as channels of self-ex- 
pression are neglected by all save a chosen few. 
Our civilization emphasizes possession more than 
it does creation. This is a golden age of mate- 
rialism. The result is almost universal restless- 
ness and strife. Both winners and losers in the 
struggle for possessions are dissatisfied. The 
Winners discover that the body soon becomes 
jaded and satiated and no longer responds to 
physical stimuli, whereas the losers are the vic- 
tims of suppressed desires. The result is wide- 
spread disgust and cynicism on the one hand, 
with envy and hatred on the other. The pursuit 
of material things and bodily pleasures does not 
lead to deep contentment and abiding joy. Self- 
centeredness does not yield satisfactory returns. 
If this age is to discover the meaning of life it 
must travel another road than that of self- 
indulgence. 

At such an hour we will do well to turn to the 
record of the life of Jesus and seek to discover 
the secret of his fascinating personality. In him 
we see self-expression at its highest point, and 
yet without any trace of self-indulgence. He 


the newly appointed Editor of the “World Tomorrow,” 





is be st 


“An American Peace Policy’ and “War—lIts 
Causes, Consequences and Cure.” 






resolutely turned away from seeking after com- 
fort, luxury or physical pleasure, and yet without 
exhibiting the blighting effects of self-repression. 
His contemporaries agree in picturing him as a 
personality of unequalled poise, abounding joy 
and matchless charm. Wherein do we find the 
secret of his marvelous life? The answer is writ- 
ten on almost every page of the record. He 
found life in the process of losing himself in cre- 
ative service on behalf of his fellows. Self-ex- 
pression took the form of self-giving. Self-cen- 
teredness was replaced by complete devotion to a 
great cause. As a consequence, instead of satiety 
and disgust, he found abiding joy and thrilling 
adventure. Let us examine in more detail the 
nature of the task to which he gave himself with 
such complete abandon and utter enthusiasm. 

Jesus conceived his primary task to be that of 
establishing the Kingdom of God on earth. Per- 
haps the phrase “the Family of God” even more 
accurately describes what he had in mind. His 
purpose was to help men to know God as an in- 
timate, ever-present friend, eager to respond to 
his children’s appeal for strength and guidance 
and delighting in their companionship. In addi- 
tion to the effort to inculcate the filial spirit to- 
ward God, he sought to persuade men and women 
to regard all human beings as brothers and sis- 
ters, members of God’s family, and each there- 
fore of infinite worth and deserving of affection 
and kindly service. The virtues which Jesus 
praised are family virtues: understanding, sym- 
pathy, love, forgiveness, service, sacrifice. Again 
and again he called attention to certain attitudes 
and practices which have no place in the family 
life: covetousness, greed, hatred, retaliation, 
revenge. Since all men are members of the same 
family they are under obligation to love and for- 
give under all circumstances, even to the extent 
of loving enemies, blessing them, doing them 
good, praying for them, forgiving them seventy 
times seven. By way of summary we may say 
that the task to which Jesus gave himself unre- 
mittingly was the effort to induce men to love 
God with their whole nature and to love their 
fellows as God loves them. 


It is of the utmost significance that we clearly 
understand the nature of the means and methods 
by which Jesus sought to inaugurate the Family 
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of God. He came to bring life abundant to all 
men and to help them live together in the family 
spirit. He soon discovered that the consumma- 
tion of his ideals was hindered by the presence of 
evil doers—individuals who refused to live lives 
of love toward God and man but who instead ex- 
hibited anti-family attitudes and practices. The 
supreme problem which confronted Jesus, there- 
fore, was this: By what means could he over- 
come evil and thus remove the barriers to the 
coming of the Reign of God? The record reveals 
the fact that many of the most serious crises of 
Jesus’ life centered around this issue. At the be- 
ginning of his ministry, in the wilderness, and 
at its close, in the Garden of Gethsemane, he 
wrestled with this problem. The choice he made 
was to overcome evil by doing good. What he 
meant by doing good is revealed clearly in his 
teaching and in his own example. Live always 
as a good member of the family, refrain from 
those attitudes and practices which violate the 
family spirit, depend upon love and forgiveness 
incarnated in conduct for victory over enemies, 
refuse ever to depart from the way of love and 
be willing to endure the consequences of this ac- 
tion. Thus we see Jesus going about doing good, 
feeding the hungry, healing the sick, comforting 
the sorrowing, teaching the ignorant, loving and 
forgiving his enemies, refusing to abandon his 
chosen way of life even though it carried him to 
agony and death on the cross. By word and by 
deed Jesus made it clear that if in the struggle 
between good and evil somebody must die the in- 
nocent should endure suffering rather than kill 
the guilty. The Cross is Jesus’ method of over- 
coming evil and thus making possible the in- 
auguration of God’s reign. 


It should be emphasized that Jesus did not re- 
gard his own life and death as sufficient to over- 
come all evil. He chose and trained disciples to 
the end that they might aid in the great task. 
The record is clear and consistent in showing that 
Jesus expected his disciples to seek his ends and 
to use his methods; that is to say, he challenged 
them to live as he had lived: “If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross (that is, let him take up my manner 
of life: let him love his enemies; let him bless, 
do good, pray, forgive, suffer, endure) and follow 
me.” 

Jesus clearly recognized that the efforts of his 
disciples to overcome evil by doing good would 
frequently result in suffering and death. “Be- 
hold, I send you forth as lambs in the midst of 
wolves. If they have called the master of the 
house Beezlebub, how much more shall they call 
them of his household. Except a grain 
of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by 
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itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit.” 


It is undeniable that Jesus sought self-expres- 
sion through self-giving and that he called upon 
his disciples to find life by losing themselves in 
seeking the Family of God. It is equally certain 
that Jesus impressed his contemporaries as being 
a man of great serenity and joy. On numerous 
occasions Jesus spoke of the peace, power and joy 
that awaited all who would follow his way of life. 
On the very same evening when Jesus warned 
of his own approaching death and the suffering 
which would befall them, he said: “My peace I 
give unto you. These things have I 
spoken unto you that my joy may be in you, and 
that your joy may be made full.” The New 
Testament is filled with references to the joyous- 
ness of the early Christians in the face of perse- 
cution and death. It is also a fact of history that 
the men and women who have most closely fol- 
lowed the example of Jesus have usually reflected 
an unconquerable spirit of joy and gladness. 
Again and again it has been demonstrated that 
the way to find life is by losing self in complete 
devotion to a great cause. 

This generation would do well to reflect upon 
the experience of Jesus and his closest followers 
through the ages. Real self-expression is not 
possible through self-indulgence. To be self-cen- 
tered is to dam up deep springs of self-expression. 
Seeking after comfort, luxury and physical pleas- 
ure can never bring the most abiding satisfaction 
or the deepest joy. There is an inexorable law 
of life: “He that would save his life, shall lose 
it.” If this generation really desires the maxi- 
mum of self-expression, it must rise above the 
low level of bodily sensations and material 
desires. 

The effort to build the Family of God on earth 
offers the members of this generation the maxi- 
mum opportunity for self-expression. To help 
men and women know God as a constant friend 
and companion and to persuade individuals, 
classes, nations and races to live together as be- 
hooves members of a common family, is a stu- 
pendously difficult and dangerous undertaking. 
In its nature this task is extraordinarily complex 
and diversified and in the ranks of the Family- 
builders is room for a limitless variety of talents. 
Not only missionaries, preachers and teachers, 
but farmers, merchants and mechanics are 
needed if men and women everywhere are to en- 
joy life abundant and live together in the family 

spirit. To become a fellow worker with God is 
the highest of privileges. Let him who would 
probe most deeply into the meaning of life enroll 
in the ranks of those who have completely dedi- 
cated themselves to the task of building, here and 
now, the Divine Ccmmonwealth. 
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Fifteen Years Out of the Seminary 


By Charles W. Gilkey 








foe a) LOOK back across fif- 





rere teen years of service in 
the pastorate of one 
city church, with a 
sense of deepening gra- 
titude to the seminary that gave 
me my training for the ministry. 
Not that it was anywhere nearly 
ideal or even complete, as will 
speedily appear from even this 
brief statement: but it did at 
least give me certain things 


Dr. Gilkey looks back on his 
life as a student of theology and 
appraises its value— 


In fellowship— 
In intellectual stimulus— 
In spiritual productivity— 


as preparation for the fascinat- 
ing but arduous service of the 
modern ministry. 


primary end, however, proved to 
be curiously dependent upon my 
own interior sincerity and frank- 
ness with myself in these mat- 
ters. I could not keep any skel- 
etons in my own theological 
closet that I was afraid to let the 
light in on—though it was by no 
means necessary or even helpful 
to do all my own thinking on 
these matters in public and on 
exhibition. Moreover, a great 





which I have come to value more 





and more as they have been test- 
ed daily in actual and active experience. 

I am more glad than ever that I spent so much 
time in search of thorough preparation for the 
ministry. Following my three years in the reg- 
ular seminary course (and even before that I had 
put in two years after college in getting some 
practical experience), I had two years of graduate 
theological study abroad. It seemed then a long 
time to wait before getting at one’s life work. 
But as I have discovered since then the varied 
and insistent demands of the modern city minis- 
try—and not least the importance, in its endless 
variety of opportunities and functions, of some 
degree of maturity not only in thinking but in 
experience of life—I have been more and more 
glad for all the time and cost of getting ready 
for such an exacting calling. 


I am grateful, too, for the frankness and fear- 
lessness with which my seminary taught me to 
face the intellectual issues of our confused time. 
To be sure, I soon found that most of the people 
whose minister I became were not nearly so con- 
cerned as I had been with the problems of intel- 
lectual readjustment and theological restatement 
that had bulked so large through my own ten 
years as a student. The thing they wanted and 
needed was primarily the relating of religious 
vision and quickening power to life as they had 
to live it, and only secondarily the articulation of 
their thinking with the movement of modern 
thought. Moreover, the latter happened most ef- 
fectively, | soon found, in dependence on the for- 
mer rather than directly: for the Christian re- 
ligion is always primarily something to be lived 
rather than something to be thought or even to 
be believed. My own ability to help toward this 


many people outside the Church, 
and especially those younger 
than myself, felt themselves cut off from religion 
by these same difficulties that I was myself try- 
ing to work through, and could only be really 
helped by one who at least realized that there were 
real problems there. So I have been increasingly 
grateful that these great questions had not been 
blinked by my own seminary teachers, and that I 
had been frankly and fairly introduced to them. 


I have come to set a steadily increasing value 
upon my association with my seminary mates in 
a fellowship now but rarely renewed because of 
distance, and yet more and more real and steady- 
ing tome. I was unusually fortunate in my theo- 
logical fellow students: a group of men widely 
various in denominational connection, and in geo- 
graphical as well as academic background, but 
closely bound together by certain common experi- 
ences and attitudes whose strength we hardly re- 
alized then. Now, in the midst of my local parish 
work and other denominational duties, I often 
realize with something of a start how much my 
own real thought of the Church, and my belief in 
its value, have been moulded by that inner relation 
with these fellow workers, who now, under many 
different names and signs and in many lands, are 
serving the one “Lord and Master of us ali.” It 
makes one far less lonely amid the particular dif- 
ficulties of one’s own local work, and the futilities 
and fritterings of our unhappy denominational 
divisions, to have such real personal experience of 
spiritual fellowship in the Church invisible and 
universal. 

As I look back on my seminary days from the 
standpoint of my present work and its deeper 
needs, there are some things of which I should 
now like to have gotten more then, and for which 
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my present seminary successors will certainly find 
abundant use. The very nature of the minister’s 
special work requires that he be a man of great 
productivity; not only in intellectual, but even 
more in spiritual output. This is much more than 
the matter of producing two sermons and several 
other talks each week; though even on the side 
of creative mental work alone, I lament more and 
more that I did not find time and sufficient inner 
impulse for much wider and deeper reading in 
seminary, and especially in college. Those are 
the days to send one’s mental roots down wide 
and deep, as a sound basis for later growth and 
fruitfulness. 

But I am thinking even more of spiritual than 
of intellectual productivity. In a very real sense 
men look to the minister to keep them well sup- 
plied with the “bread of life.” Modern pantries, 
spiritual as well as domestic, are not as a rule 
kept so abundantly stocked with provision for 
personal, domestic, and neighborhood needs as 
they used to be in the good old days— 


When men lived in a grander way, 
With ampler hospitality. 


But though his neighbors depend daily upon the 
delicatessen shop for canned and cooked foods in 
small quantities, the minister must not do so. His 
spiritual shelves must always be laden with abun- 
dant supply for the deeper hungers of men; and 
when in time of sudden emergency or general 
famine they appeal to him for that which alone 
can satisfy, he must not be caught, like the mid- 
night borrower in the parable, with nothing to set 
before them. 

More and more, therefore, I have come to value 
those biblical studies—costly in time and effert as 
was their struggle with the Greek and Hebrew 
originals—that gave me readier access to our 
greatest store of spiritual experience. I am all for 
frequent topical preaching: but I at least cannot 
keep up two sermons a week year after year to 
the same people, without constant resort to the 
deep rich soil of scripture, where one’s own scat- 
tered and tiny seeds of insight bring forth thirty, 
sixty, and even one hundredfold. I wish that my 
seminary preparation had given me larger know- 
ledge of the world’s other great spiritual litera- 
ture; if not through some interpretative course, 
then at least through guided reading. The modern 
city minister’s time for reading is so thoroughly 
dessicated by his telephone, his door-bell, and his 
relentless postman and stenographer, that a stu- 
dent can hardly “forelay” (as they say in Maine) 
too great a store of provision against the future. 

And these difficulties are not simply those of 
pressure of time. Under the changing conditions 
and ways of thinking and acting in modern life, | 
find it constantly a most perplexing task to try to 
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help people find their own way through .o the 
central realities and powers of religion. I wish I 
had had in seminary some course comparable to 
the clinics of the medical student, where some wise 
minister skilled in the “cure of souls” had “shown 
us how.” Most of us have to try to learn by blun- 
dering and too often by sore experience, this most 
difficult and delicate art of the spiritual prac- 
tioner. In days of intellectual transition and of 
inner impoverishment like our own, when outer 
luxury and incessant activity concealed, without 
satisfying, the deeper needs of men, there is acute 
need and real opportunity for a pastoral theology 
that shall get below and perhaps beyond the pious 
phrases and conventions of clerical tradition, and 
show the way for hungry and bewildered modern 
folk into a fresh experience of God. 


In the Living Line of Heroes 


O the heroes who have dared death for 
their fellows add the name of C. H. Bar- 
low. Dr. Barlow is a medical missionary 
working in the Shaohsing district of 
south China. For fourteen years he has 
been trying to stop the ravages of fasciolopsiasis, 
a disease with a high mortality record prevalent 
in that region. The disease is carried by flukes, 
flat parasitical creatures which sometimes reach 
more than an inch in diameter, and are of a bright 
red color. Dr. Barlow carried his studies of these 
parasites as far as he could in China. Then, in 
order to reach some firm conclusions, he deter- 
mined to bring his problem to America. But 
how? The customs do not welcome germs; Uncle 
Sam is not looking for new diseases to add to his 
already overlong list. There were any number 
of apparently insurmountable barriers between 
the parasites that were preying on the defenseless 
people of Shaohsing and the Johns Hopkins 
laboratories at Baltimore. Dr. Barlow brought 
his flukes to America. He swallowed them. He 
carried them in his own system, and allowed them 
to attack him as they had attacked thousands of 
the people among whom he had been living. He 
obtained the results for which he took his des- 
perate chance. The whole story is to be found 
in his article on “Life Cycle of the Human In- 
testinal Fluke,” in the current issue of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Hygiene. Dr. Barlow would prob- 
ably regard it all as a normal procedure in a ca- 
reer like his. Three years ago he deliberately 
contracted another disease in order to study its 
symptoms during the four months of sickness 
which followed. Now he is back in China, trying 
to obtain Chinese support for the preventive 
measures which his experiments have shown will 





be successful. It’s a simple story, if you wish. Or 


isn’t it?—From The Christian Century. 
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ritish Students and the Church 


By Phillips Elliott 


Questions related to the nature and function of the Church concern us so 
vitally at the present time that the Editor wishes to cali attention to this 
account of an unusually significant gathering of British students held in 


April. 


It is of interest to us because of the very vital character of the 


themes discussed and also as an illustration of the progress student groups 
are making in other lands in assuming their responsibility for the Church’s 


future. 


HEOLOGICAL students take their con- 
victions seriously. When they meet to- 
gether one can never be quite sure of 
the result. There were certain proph- 
ets of gloom who thought that the Con- 
ference of Theological Students, held at Swan- 
wick, England, from April 12-17, might produce 

more heat than light. These prophets felt it was 

something of a risk to bring together 150 students 
from fifty-two theological colleges in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, representing quite different 
points of view, and to have them talk about such 
basic questions as Belief in God; The Presenta- 
tion of the Christian Faith; Worship; and The 

Church in Action. 

But those who attended Swanwick found there 

a spirit of unity which put to rout all pessimistic 
predictions. There was evident from the very 
first a desire to get down to the fundamental 
principles which must be the basis for the work 

alike of the Anglican * and the Wesleyan. An- 

glicans, Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, and many others, showed themselves most 
willing to forget the things that divide and to 
concentrate on the things which all had in com- 
mon. But unity was not gained by minimizing 
real differences. On the contrary, one rarely 
sees more frankness than was shown in the dis- 
cussion groups, as well as from the platform. 

But every one seemed to be trying to follow Prin- 

cipal Selbie’s advice, when in the opening address 
he said: “We are not here to convert one an- 

other.” There was a frank recognition of differ- 
ences; there was also the resolve to get beneath 
them to the problems which face all ministers of 

Christ. There were many who agreed with the 
Scotchman who said during the final discussion: 
“My first impression was to be appalled by our 
differences, then later there came a sense of our 
unity.” 


Variety of Points of View 


Besides the theological students, there were 
present a few young ministers who brought the 


Anglican is used to describe the Established Church in England. 


Phillips Elliott is studying theology this year at Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 


news of actual problems they were facing; there 
were various staff secretaries of the Student 
Christian Movement and of the denominations, 
and above all, half a dozen representatives of the 
Independent Labor Party, who, with men from 
various Trades Unions, did the conference an in- 
valuable service in reminding it of the existence 
and needs of the great body of working men and 
women to whom the Church at present made little 
or no appeal. In the midst of a rather involved 
theological discussion, one would suddenly be 
brought to earth with a thud by the enthusiasm 
of a little Socialist, with strong Cockney accent, 
who wanted to know “whether I, in throwing all 
my strength into the cause of the Independent 
Labor Party, am a religious man; or am I not?” 
The Laborites perhaps pressed their case a bit too 
constantly, and on at least one cecasion had to be 
shut off, while the conference proceeded with the 
specific subject of the day, but of their great 
service in keeping the tone of the conference one 
of deep concern in the needs of the working 
classes, there is not the slightest doubt. 


Conference by Discussion 


The plan of the conference was briefly this: to 
consider one topic on each of the four full days, 
these topics being the four given above. At the 
morning session, the speaker on each day quite 
obviously planned to challenge existing ideas and 
practices on each of these problems. These crit- 
ical addresses aroused a good many problems in 
the men’s minds, and after a short interval small 
discussion groups met to consider the preceding 
talk, and the day’s subject in the light of it. 
There were eleven such groups altogether, and 
each one contained an amazing variety of view- 
points. For example, the group to which I was 
attached contained three high-church Anglicans, 
two Scotch Presbyterians, one enthusiastic Wes- 
leyan, one Congregationalist, a fiery Labor Party 
delegate, and various others. Such a variety was 
typical of all the groups. Discussion never lagged 
and at the close of the conference opinion seemed 
to be unanimous in regarding these small groups 
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is the Church to preach to these men who spend 
as the most helpful features of the program. 
Their effectiveness, I think, was due chiefly to 
two things—first, the almost passionate desire to 
understand one another’s point of view. The 
first day, in our group, one of the Anglicans of 
a decided mystical strain, was speaking somewhat 
vaguely, but most earnestly, of the necessity for 
union with Christ. One of the Scotchmen was 
clearly puzzled. Finally he blurted out: “Do 
you mind telling me whether you really mean 
something, or are you just flinging about theol- 
ogical phrases?” But it did not take long for 
him to be convinced of his friend’s sincerity, even 
though it was a state of mind quite foreign to 
him. The second factor that contributed to the 
success of these small groups was the fact that al- 
most all the delegates had done some previous 
thinking on the conference subjects. This had 
been facilitated by the six questionnaire sheets 
which the Student Christian Movement sent out 
to all theological colleges last fall, and which in 
many of them formed the basis of weekly discus- 
sions through the winter. Nineteen colleges had 
kept minutes of these discussions and had sent re- 
ports into S. C. M. headquarters, and on the basis 
of these reports condensed question sheets were 
drawn up. and placed in the hands of each dele- 
gate at the conference. Behind the discussions 
therefore, there had been a great amount of prep- 
aration, and the thoughtfulness of the groups 
clearly showed that the members were not giving 
snap opinions but rather were giving the results 
of thoughtful consideration of these questions. 


Between tea and supper the entire conference 
turned itself into a forum led on successive after- 
noons by Maude Royden,Canon Streeter and Mal- 
colm Spencer, who had, as their starting point, 
the summarized results of the morning discuss- 
ions. This afternoon group proved to be a bit 
unwieldy for discussion purposes, and oftentimes 
wandered rather far from the day’s subject. But 
it was valuable in bringing together the many 
points of view that the conference contained. 


Constructive Summaries 


The addresses at the evening sessions were in- 
tended to be constructive and to gather together, 
from the fragments of the day’s discussion, some 
positive convictions. On the whole, these proved 
as analytical and critical as the morning. One 
might urge a minor criticism against the confer- 
ence on this score—that the problems which con- 
front the church and ministry were clearly set 
forth, the church itself was weighed and found 
wanting, but one wished for a little more help of 
a constructive nature from those who had found 
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new and positive ways of presenting Christ to 
men, and applying His gospel to the modern 
world. Perhaps this is too much to ask any con- 
ference to accomplish. It renders a vast service 
in helping future ministers to do away with any 
feeling of self-complacency, or any sense of hav- 
ing completely solved the problems of Christian 
thought and action, and this the Swanwick Con- 
ference surely accomplished most thoroughly. 
As one man said at the end, “The S. C. M. has 
done us a great service in humiliating us.” 


The Church and the British Worker 


As one looks back upon the conference there 
are two things which stand out, besides the sense 
of unity which was its crowning achievement. 
The first of these is the emphasis on the inade- 
quate way in which the Church is meeting the 
social problem. This did not show itself in the 
scheduled speeches as much as it did in the dis- 
cussions. The presence of the men from the 
I. L. P. and from the Trades Unions kept before 
every one the realization that to multitudes of 
people the Church stands in the way of their 
gaining freedom from industrial bondage. One 
delegate, in a brilliant speech, emphatically con- 
demned “‘your Church and your Christ,” for the 
indifference shown to the workers’ material 
needs. By the lack of disagreement with the La- 
bor speeches, one would judge the great majority 
of men to be Socialists. Whether or not this is 
the case, from the tone of the Swanwick confer- 
ence the capitalist system is going to have to do 
some real justifying of itself if it is to be sup- 
ported by the future ministers of the Church. 
Opinion did not favor identifying the Church 
with a particular party, but theologs and Labor- 
ites found themselves in rather close accord in 
feeling that the powers that be, in the industria! 
and social world were clearly not “ordained of 
God.” 

It seemed queer that the intense interest in the 
Church’s relation to society never developed into 
a discussion of the Church’s attitude toward war. 
| asked one chap about it, and told him that the 
matter was a crucial one in many American stu- 
dent conferences. He said “It probably is easier 
to talk about what one should do in case of war 
in America, where the danger of war is very 
slight, than in England where the danger is al- 
ways present.” There is, however, a_ strong 
peace movement in England independent of the 
Churches, and one felt that its omission from the 
conference discussions showed strange indiffer- 
ence to the problem. 

The social gospel emphasis was intensified for 
many by a visit to a coal mine only a mile from 
the conference grounds. What kind of a gospel 
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their days in semi-darkness, and what gospel to 
the men who command their labor?—This prob- 
lem came home rather acutely to the delegates 
who crawled about in the darkness of “Butterley 
Mine.” 


But the social gospel emphasis led further back 
to the realization that one must have a gospel be- 
fore he can apply it. The need for deep and con- 
tinued thinking about the essential features of 
the Christian message, accepting from the past 
what still has life, but going beyond to get for 
one’s self a message that is emotionally and intel- 
lectually satisfying—this was seen to be the min- 
ister’s greatest need. The second feature of the 
conference, then, that stands out, was this reali- 
zation of the inadequacy of our thinking, and the 
determination to be dissatisfied until we have 
thought through to a firm basis for ourselves, en- 
tirely apart from old convictions and fears and 
pride. There were not a few men who said at 
the closing discussion that they had never before 
felt so keenly the superficiality of their own think- 
ing on the essentials of their faith. The attempt 
to find reality for oneself was thus a tremen- 
dously helpful result of the conference. 


This stress upon rigorous thought received 
various emphases throughout the sessions. It 
started when Dr. Selbie, on the opening night, 
spoke of the minister’s chief function as being 
that of a teacher, an expert in religion, and one 
therefore who must have thought himself through 
his own problems to a solid basis. S. H. Hooke, 
speaking on belief in God, said that Jesus was 
one who had discovered for himself a way of 
penetrating to life at its best, and who was will- 
ing to pay the price of doing it. We too, he said, 
must pay the price of the search for God. 
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“Back to Theology” was one aspect which this 
stress on thought took. This did not mean “Back 
to the Creeds.”” There was, on the contrary, a 
tendency to do what Canon Streeter suggested— 
scrap all the words that have come down from 
the past, words like Atonement, Incarnation, efc., 
and then, “facing the world’s pain and wrong, to 
ask how God and Christ can help to get to the 
bottom of the mystery of the universe.” The 
best service that he could render, said Canon 
Streeter, would be to make us all atheists, that 
we might learn “‘by blood and tears” the most sat- 
isfying solution to the riddle which death and 
evil and pain present. If Christianity is any 
good, it is because it helps answer, better than 
any other belief, the mystery with which men 
find themselves surrounded. We who are stu- 
dents have the time now to think, and Canon 
Streeter pled for a strict use of this time of prep- 
aration. There were many who were brought to 
their knees intellectually as he spoke. 

I should like to close this report as it began—by 
emphasizing the spirit of unity that was present. 
It is the thing, I am sure, that will last on in the 
minds of the men, after everything else is for- 
gotten. Out of the tolerance, combined with 
frankness, shown at Swanwick, there arises great 
hope for the future of church unity in England. 
This was the first conference of its kind to be 
held, but they are to be held every two years 
in the future. If the leaders of the Church 
are to be men who show the spirit of the 
delegates to Swanwick this year, one can hardly 
overestimate the possibilities that lie ahead for 
bringing the churches in England to an under- 
standing of one another, and through that under- 
standing to conscious and practical Christian 
unity. 


A French Summer Conference 


By Laurens H. Seelye 


Professor Seelye is in the Department of Philosophy and Psychology at 
the American University, Beirut, Syria. 


N the island “Oleran” near La Rochelle, 
is held each year the summer camp of 
the French Student Christian Move- 
ment. Forty French students, two 
Swiss, two Roumanians, a Dutchman, 
and an American were there last year. 
Everything is reduced to simplicity. Many 
pass their days (perhaps their nights also!) in a 
track or bathing suit. They go to meals, religious 
services, and athletics clad thus, pouring a bucket 
of water over themselves several times a day to 





lower their temperature further. Each camper 
brings his own dining-room utensils and is re- 
sponsible for washing them in the huge kettles of 
hot water which the “kitchen squad” provides 
after every meal. Sand takes the place of 
“Brillo” and the pump does the rinsing. 

Each day one of the tents takes charge of the 
kitchen dishes, wood-chopping and table-tending. 
Sometimes one is appalled to see a young student 
of philosophy who never before heaved an axe 
trying to bring it down on a pine knot, not far 
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CONFERENCE CAMP ON ISLE OF OLERON, OFF THE SOUTH COAST OF FRANCE 


from his bare foot. Food, cooked by a French 
woman, is wholesome. Potatoes, macaroni, noo- 
dles, great chunks of delicious bread, cheese of 
all sorts, meat cnce a day, butter for breakfast, 
tea, salad once in a while, large spoonfuls of mar- 
malade, clams from our beach as a special treat; 
these in various combinations comprise our 
menus. For all this each paid six francs a day! 

The center of the camp life is M. Pierre Maury, 
until recently the General Secretary of the Move- 
ment in France and the director of the camp. 
His personality is genial, and he is full of dinner- 
table persiflage and after-dinner jokes. Any time 
between eight and nine o’clock in the morning 
one may hear his voice sounding out through the 
pine trees, “Hommes a table!” followed by a cou- 
ple of melancholy squeaks from an emeritus auto 
horn. This contrasts with our American confer- 
ence idea of breakfast at a fixed hour. After 


breakfast there is no schedule of four meetings 
before dinner, the only morning engagement be- 


ing the “culte 
M. Maury. 

At three o’clock is the “cours biblique’’—ad- 
dresses by M. Jean Medard of the Movement, on 
the Bible. Critical questions are frankly put. | 
was surprised to see with what calmness every- 
one accepted the fact of “J” manuscripts 
in the Pentateuch. 

Athletics come at odd times during the day, 
conducted rather informally. They were in no 
sense an official rite, as they are often with us, 
carried through after much preparation and or- 
ganization. When someone wanted to play volley 
ball, he would step out into the middle of the 
camp, baw! out “Volley!” several times, and if 
enough strolled down from their books and rest- 
ing places on the hillside, they had the game. 

After supper it is the custom for each to take 
a rug or coat and walk along the sandy road to the 
beach. Lying on the sand watching the sunset, 
or walking up and down in the dusk while the 
surf flings itself with dull thuds on the sand— 
these are the moments when the most serious and 
intimate conversations occur. In each tent, after 
everyone has crawled in between blankets on the 


under the trees, usually led by 
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straw, there is a little service. With the aid of a 
lantern some one reads from the Bible and gives 
a few of his ideas. Sometimes it closes with a 
prayer, sometimes with a discussion by the group. 

A marked contrast to discussions among Amer- 
ican students is found in the unfailingly meta- 
physical character of their talks. To start some- 
thing one needed only interpolate the suggestion 
that man has an important share in the work of 
salvation! One night when the subject ““Pardon” 
was being discussed and had proceeded along 
rather abstract and metaphysical lines, one of the 
members suggested that the story of the Bishop 
and Jean Valjean in “Les Miserables” was a good 
example of the spirit of God in the pardoning act. 
The leader, however, took exception, saying in 
terms which for him were final, “No, that cannot 
be an example of God’s pardon, for God’s pardon 
is absolute. Man’s is only relative.” 

The camp is really in the nature of a “retreat,” 
gathering from all over France those students 
from the faculties of engineering, law, theology, 
and philosophy (social studies) who had been in- 
terested in the study circles maintained in the 
universities by the French Student Movement. 
The students who come tegether are noticeably 
intellectual. In fact, the French Movement is in- 
tellectual at the points where the American 
Association might be termed social or sociological. 
The French student does not pray unless he 
knows there is a God. To help decide this one of 
the engineering students was reading Thomas 
Aquinas’ “Summa Theologica.” The French stu- 
dent is not concerned primarily with methods for 
the control and development of the spiritual life 
(I never heard the Morning Watch men- 
tioned in two weeks of religious retreat!), but 
with the assurance of pardon and salvation by the 
Cross of Jesus Christ. If he is a Protestant, he 
Calvinist. and Calvinism for him is not an 
exhibit in a theological museum: it is a living, 
helpful interpretation of experience in a situation 
where Protestants struggle against Romanism to 
maintain their individuality, and where Protes- 
tants are not the masters of their nation’s politi- 
cal and social destiny. 
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EDITORIALS 


HERE still seems to be an opinion that 
tolerance is a negative quality. Appar- 
ently most of us take it to mean not razz- 
ing the other fellow. This is a rather low 
view of real tolerance. It may be that we can 
do quite a lot of razzing and still be absolutely 
tolerant. On the other hand, some tight-lipped 
individuals never peep about the other fellow and 
yet remain deeply intolerant. For tolerance, we 
need to have a sense of pity, a sense of irony, and 
some little intelligence. For example, if we re- 
member that a Democrat can’t help it because he 
was born in Georgia, then suddenly recall that 
the Republican Party, too, is not quite all that it 
is painted by its paid orators, and at last realize 
that we have got to run the country between us 
some way or other—we are probably on the road 
to sanity and tolerance. The really tolerant man 
is not only kind to those who oppose him but ac- 
tually does his best to bring the opponents into 
the circle of cooperation. Whew! It is hard 
sometimes! We simply cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that yonder windy pinhead can possibly 
contribute anything to the discussion. Then sud- 
denly we realize that patient workers have made 
it possible for a larger number of half-witted 
people to perform a variety of useful services for 
society; that is, to be not a liability but an asset 
in social life. If there were enough of this active 
tolerance in circulation among us a lot of very 
difficult problems might be solved rather easily. 





S we write, Great Britain has just passed 
under the terrifying shadow of a General 
Strike. By the time these words are 
printed, much may have happened. San- 

ity and unselfishness may have found a just way 

out or—but why elaborate? One may imagine 
starving women and children, arson, destruction, 
murder, and, perhaps worst of all, fierce bitter- 
ness and unappeasable hate. Whichever way it 
turns, there is the same warning to the world. It 
does not make much difference where we lay the 
blame for immediate outbreaks of conflict. There 
is always the deeper difficulty—our eternal blind- 
ness to the fact that, whether we like it or no, we 
are bound up together in a nexus of life. We 
build for conflict and we get it—how we do get 
it! A world war! A general strike! Those who 
have popularized the theory that some must al- 
ways be up and others always down fail to tell 
the full story. It is not always the same crowd 
who are up. Further, they have obscured the 
truth that this business of climbing up on each 
ther means that in the end both go down. This 





civilization of ours will surely 
less we can find a better way. Theye is no need 
to let all our pity be wasted on England. The 
seeds of conflict are sowed in our colleges as well 
as in our business and professional life. We be- 
gin in squabbling which ends in a World War, a 
ghastly piece of extravagance which settles noth- 
ing. Will the general strike settle anything? 
Nothing but one single plain fact—that fighting 
is the costliest business in human life. 


crack to pieces un- 


O realize the corporate ideals of Christian- 
ity in a community means primarily the 
incorporation of the principles of Jesus 
in the customs and attitudes cf that com- 

munity. Such habits are not developed in any 

moment of inspiration, though the process may 
be started by one vivid experience. Paul spent 
three very quiet years after his dramatic conver- 
sion. A great deal might be said about the proc- 
esses required to build genuinely Christian prac- 
tices into life, but we should be compelled in the 
end to give a primary place to that peculiar kind 
of companionship which we call fellowship. This 
word has become a cant term for some people, 
but there is no doubt about the reality of experi- 
ence. Where individuals meet to share with each 
other the best experience, there is fellowship. 

The conditions of fellowship have obtained in 

many student conferences over the whole world. 

Sometimes it seems that our fellow-students in 
Europe realize a better fellowship simply because 

they are up against terrible problems while we in 

America are likely to be complacent. Yet many 

men here date the beginning of their hold on life 
from Lake Geneva or Silver Bay or Blue Ridge. 

Perhaps, this is because in the real fellowship of 

those brief days they began for the first time to 

taste the genuine satisfaction of the Christian 
life. They began to see that the Christian Way 
though hard may be satisfying—satisfying to the 
deepest demands within them. The incorporation 
of Christian ideals in the habits and attitudes of 

a community does not make that community dull: 

this is a great discovery. It is from this vantage 





point that those who will may look out upon the 
world. 


HE strongest currents sometimes make the 

faintest ripples. The processes of spirit- 
ual fellowship among students which have 
been like a rising tide in many colleges 
and conferences this year, have not revealed the 
fact that within the organizational, center of the 
Association Movement is moving a process of re- 
organization which may have vast significance. 
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The Commission on Supervision of which Dean 
Graham of Oberlin is chairman is working earn- 
estly and faithfully, in prolonged sessions. There 
is hope that their final report may be presented 
before the summer conferences. Our purpose 
here is not to anticipate that report. It will be 
welcomed with the calmness of spirit and poise 
of judgment which the character of the Commis- 
sion’s membership and the quality of our Pur- 
pose and membership must necessarily bestow. 
It is even more important to point out how the 
vital tides which go forward through the colleges 
are largely oblivious to man-made channels and 
organizational restrictions. At the end of the day 
only those forms of organization have survival 
value which are means to an end. Organization 
may be a sacred thing; it is so when it constantly 
meets the test of furthering life at its best. 


IFE AT ITS BEST” is a well worn phrase 

(Py) nowadays in our circles. Words, like 
beng coins, ‘sometimes are made less sharp and 
useful by the erasures of usage. To say 
Life at Its Best is alone not enough; we must go 
on to ask, Whose life? Surely a Christian will 
be thinking not only of my life; he will also have 
in mind the life of the world. We can never for- 
get that Kingdom was one of the words most 
often on the Master’s lips. The Student Associa- 
tion Movement has grown in power during the 
past fifty years—partly, at least, because it has 
always looked out upon world horizons and called 
men to a world ministry. The forthcoming Na- 
tional Student Convention will be of enduring 
power in the colleges of the land if a great map 
of the world is hung over the platform. 


= > 
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The Evolution of Science 
HE idea of evolution was the greatest con- 
tribution of nineteenth century science. 
But many a scientist who was most ar- 
dent in his application of the concept to 
other areas of life, overlooked its significance for 
the categories upon which his own scientific out- 
look was based. He learned to think of the uni- 
verse as changing, growing, dynamic, creative, 
but he continued to describe it by the use of ab- 
stractions and analogies which were current sym- 
bols for the static and non-creative. He saw and 
wondered at a living universe but conveyed to his 
readers and students the impression that it was 
a mechanical toy. Hence there have been many 





generations of university graduates to whom the 


actions and reactions, stimuli and_ response, 


causes and consequences of the world of nature 
seemed little more than the magic gyrations of a 


self-winding cosmic automaton. 


This was all very well for the university gradu- 
ate whose spirit was disturbed by no higher am- 
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bition than achieving success in a society whose 
mechanical gyrations were an appropriate reflec- 
tion of such a world view. But the scientists 
themselves have sensed the discrepancy between INF 
an apparent living universe and the dead cate- A 
gories in which they have been accustomed to in 
clothe it. Their own scientific honesty is driving P 
them to view with increasing dissatisfaction the usef 
very concepts which have heretofore been regard- is a 
ed as practically identical with the scientific lic s 
method. Science itself is in process of evolution, seco 
When Professor Whitehead challenged the con- sub} 
cept of “simple location” and suggests that per- cal | 
haps it is nearer the truth to say “everything is the 
everywhere all the time” he is giving notice that quit 
men of science have packed their kits and are on syst 
the march. They are no longer satisfied with nent 
merely making inventories. That task is indis- func 
pensable and will continue; but it will continue catic 
as a preliminary to the-task of discovering the is 0) 
meaning and significance of the universe in which of ‘ 
such data exists. And at that point the scientist He 
becomes a philosopher and a man of faith. and 
It is perhaps not too much to hope that men chol 
of science may in the future lead us out into a thin 
great age of faith. If such should be the case it syst 
will probably be due to recognition of the fact no V 
that when the inventory of data is as complete the 
as human intelligence can make it, creative living spal 
will still depend upon breaking out of an exist- wit 
ence limited by the known, the inevitable, the phy 
practicable, the expedient, launching forth into O: 
the as yet unknown and unexplored in the confi- Says 
dence that there will always remain new wor'ds a pl 
of the spirit in which men can discover unre- the 
vealed aspects of God’s beauty and truth. ~ 


EDUCATIONAL FRONTIERS ed 
(Continued from p. 271) S § indu 
If there is a reasonable limit, how establish it— ple, 
a pledge or statement; or does this shut off the bodi 
very freedom of searching for truth? Is there high 
hope for revelation and adventure in the colleges bece 
where there are four or five subordinate instruc- ants 
tors to one professor who largely sets the stand- habi 
ards and controls the department? How can we 
speed up the “thinking type” of education as con- 
trasted with the “remember type?” Is the av- 
thor’s almost unlimited faith in the youth of the 
land well placed?—‘Youth is the open door 
through which the older generations may con- 
template and may even enter the future.” 
One-third of the book is devoted to a fascinat- 
ing account of the remarkable character and serv- 
ice of a “free’’ teacher, Simon Patton, who was 
dismissed from his university during the war 
hysteria. 
Los Angeles. 
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The Book Shelf 


INFLUENCING HUMAN BEHAVIOR. By H. 
A. Overstreet. The People’s Institute Publish- 
ing Company. $3. 

Professor Overstreet’s engagingly written and 
useful book is divided into two parts. The first 
is a practical treatise in psychology for the pub- 
lic speaker, the writer and the advertiser. The 
second is a more fundamental discussion of those 
subjects which are central in present psychologi- 
cal discussion. The author assails the dogma of 
the unmodifiability of human nature and shows 
quite satisfactorily that by attacking the habit 
systems of an individual, his nature can perma- 
nently be changed. This approach he considers 
fundamental to the whole problem of adult edu- 
cation, in which he sees great possibilities. He 
is one of the new psychologists who makes much 
of “fabrication,” conflict and “rationalizations.” 
He calls for a fundamental change of attitude 
and habit. “Anything short of this is mere psy- 
chological tinkering with the problem. Adults 
think crudely because most of them have never 
systematically learned to think otherwise. It is 
no wonder then that in difficult days like our own 
the eager-minded of the younger generation de- 
spair of their elders. For the older generation, 
with few exceptions, has no acceptable philoso- 
phy of life to offer to the young.” 

Of religious progress, Professor Overstreet 
says that it “may be psychologically expressed as 
a progress from the infantilism of fabrication to 
the adulthood of objective achievement in the 
realm of ideals.” 

An incidental observation is of current inter- 
est. Professor Overstreet finds the origin of the 
temperance movement in the requirements of an 
industrialized society: “We are a temperate peo- 
ple, in short—and despite our bootlegging fore- 
bodings—always will be as long as we are a 
highly industrialized and commercialized people, 
because our work-habit-systems are the determin- 
ants which imperatively govern our consumption- 
habit-systems.”’ 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON. 

New York. 


JESUS AND OUR GENERATION. By Charles 

W. Gilkey. Univ. of Chicago Press. $2. 

To all disciples of Jesus who are interested in 
having him understood and seeing his sway in- 
crease, this book will come as a refreshing delight 
and a valuable aid. It should prove informing 
and inspiring to Christian workers in the Church 
and in the Associations. 

The book consists of six lectures delivered in 
India in 1925 under the Barrows Foundation. 
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They ‘are instructive and encouraging. In tiie 
third and fourth lectures the author rises to 


lofty peaks of interpretation on “Jesus’ Life with 
370d” and ‘‘Mysteries of Life and Death.” These 
two brilliant pasages are typical: “The sheer 
ultimate fact of Jesus’ unequaled unawareness of 
God stands out unique in the spiritual history and 
experience of humanity.” “The gaunt cross with 
its tortured sufferer stands for us on the crest of 
the centuries, where love at its uttermost met fol- 
ly and sin at their worst.” 

Dr. Gilkey shows an insight and appreciation 
of Indian life and literature which must have 
been gratifying to the many thousands in his In- 
dian audiences. 


GALE SEAMAN. 
Los Angeles. 


NO MORE PARADES. By Ford Maddox Ford. 

Boni Company Press. $2.50. 

The author deals with a subject which people 
seemingly do not want to know about—the blood 
and dirt of war. He paints a real picture; one 
feels the hot breath of a savage from the nostrils 
of one who should have been a civilized man. 
The moral and physical degradation of men is 
contrasted with the insistent reminder that it is 
all necessary, so that there may be paradas 
home! 

If you can wade through the first hundred 
pages you will not leave the rest. The book is 
hard to read, for the style is not one that helps 
the reader to find the points of interest. You 
leave the book with new light on your thinking 
about the value of “the pomp of yesterday.” 
Every Christian, especially students, should read 
No More Parades. 

CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 
Pasadena. 


EDUCATIONAL FRONTIERS. 
ing. Seltzer. $1.50. 

Not quite so personal as Sinclair’s Goose Step 
and without Sinclair’s sharp bite, this book is 
nevertheless bound to make hundreds of boards, 
administrators and teachers madder than wet 
hens! 

Nearing boldly challenges the “business inter- 
est” controlled school system. And he is rough 
on the teachers—he claims that the vast majority 
do not think and are afraid to express any new 
idea of social significance. 

Some vital questions are stimulated in the 
mind of the reader: Should society tolerate any 
sort of freedom in schools, or, is there a limit? 

(Continued on p. 270) 


By Scott Near- 





A Communication 
Why Chapel Is Profitable At Wesleyan 


E are not ready to declare compulsory 
chapel an unmixed blessing. There are 
un-ideal and imperfect features of such 
a practice, just as there are in the en- 
forcement of the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, in the procedure of the League of Nations, 

and in many another indispensable addition to our 

personal, national and international behavior. 

Let us consider the objections raised and the fail- 
ures usually pointed to as proof. of the undesir- 

ability of the compulsory college chapel. 

Some students persistently stress the time ele- 
ment. The time is needed for study: proper 
preparation of lessons is impossible without us- 
ing that other twenty-five minutes a day. Does 
it seem possible that two hours and five minutes 
per week could make the difference between a flat 
failure and a good passing grade? 

Another common argument is the abridgement 
of religious liberty. ‘Freedom to worship God,” 
how, when, and where they please, is the cry. 
Freedom not to worship God, would be more 
truthful. Those students who are most truly re- 
ligious recognize the right of organized society 
to impose a number of burdens which they as in- 
dividuals do not really need to bear. Such stu- 
dents seldom or never argue against chapel, but 
do criticise constructively. Religious freedom 
implies the possession of some religion; for reli- 
gious freedom is freedom of religious expression, 
not freedom from religious content in the life. 
Those who desire the best in religion are glad for 
the chance to hear others and so to revise their 
own faith, by which constant revision and rein- 
forcement true religious freedom is alone possi- 
ble. The students who object are religious “mid- 
dlers,” who can take religion or let it alone—and 
who generally do the latter. Ought such be al- 
lowed to determine the policies of any college? 

Of like nature is the third argument: the denial 
of personal liberty, infringement of the “inalien- 
able right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” Many and frequent have been the de- 
mands for changes in the method of conducting 
chapel. Some changes have resulted. Often, 
now, students dominate nearly the whole chapel 
period with the presentation of their athletic and 
other interests. May it not be that such changes 
are being made too rapidly and that the camel is 
trying to force his master out of the tent? 
Changes must come: chapel must conform to the 
needs of the students; but they must be real, not 
fancied, needs. 





We deplore, as much as any one, the need for 
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any compulsion. Glorious will be the day when 
all will act in a moral way with no other compul- 
sion than that of the heart of good-will! But the 
race as a whole and college students as individ- 
uals are both far from that stage of development. 
The change from compulsion to self-determination 
will come as fast as the development of self- 
controlled individuals will permit, and no faster. 

But while we are speaking of the rights of the 
students, would it not be well to see what rights 
—and, more important, what responsibilities— 
there may be on the part of the college and fac- 
ulty? Certainly any institution of higher learn- 
ing has the right (subject to social control, to 
which many of the students refuse to submit 
themselves) to determine what shall compose its 
curriculum. This is all the more true when the 
school is paying out of its own funds more than 
half the cost of educating its students. It is at 
once apparent that the chapel exercises, the only 
required religious exercise, will naturally have 
considerable emphasis in a denominational col- 
lege. We should feel disappointed were it not so. 

Chapel, which at Ohio Wesleyan is already well 
varied in its presentation of student interests, 
must become even more so. The argument that 
many of these do not mix well with religion 
misses the point that all our interests must be 
shot through with religious spirit, if they are to 
be safely conducted. Students must be permitted 
to lead at times and to present their own views 
of the spiritual life. Students may best help 
students. 

After all, the only safe way to judge a tree is 
by its fruits. Some say chapel would die entirely 
but for the intense school loyalty; but I believe 
that the almost unanimous gathering of students 
in chapel is one main source of this same boasted 
college spirit. Would that we had statistics 
showing what becomes of those who “knock” 
chapel and all other constructive measures of our 
colleges! But we do hear from those who bene- 
fitted by the good things offered them in their 
undergraduate days. Charles Jefferson traces 
the beginning of all the really helpful and con- 
structive forces in his life back to compulsory 
chapel at Ohio Wesleyan University. Nor is this 
all. Thousands of others—teachers, ministers, 
missionaries, business men, doctors, and men and 
women of nearly all callings in life—can and do 
look back with gratitude upon the school that in- 
sisted that they were more than a fleshy body 
and a fragile mind, and call her blessed who 
taught them—even by compulsion—the things of 
the spirit. 


Ohio Wesleyan. VERNON H. WICKEs. 


(Our readers will be interested in referring 
again to the February issue, in which both sides 
of the chapel question were discussed.) 
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Confessions of a 


Secretary 
] HAVE a friend who is a member 
of an_ ecclesiastical fraternity 
which requires all the brothers to 


wear the garb of a priest. My friend 
regularly visited the summer student 
conference and, dressed in his priestly 
gown, passed in and out among the 
students, who stared in amazement at 
his strange dress. Often came the 
query, “What sort of a fellow is he?” 
I wondered, myself, if he were not 
some freak disporting himself to 
stimulate curious wonder on the part 
of the public and at the same time 
to give himself the feeling of being 
unique and different. But, beneath 
this unfashionable apparel, I later 
came to know a mystic soul, en- 
riched in a consistent prayer life un- 
til it vecame a fountain of living 
water literally springing up into eter- 
nal life. 

I know a campus where all the stu- 
dents effected a strike against the 
Association. The secretary was left 
high and dry, facing either resigna- 
tion or the building of a new As- 
sociation. Thank God he was man 
enough to choose the latter course. 
When the news of this Association’s 
death reached me, I prayed for more 
strikes and Association funerals, ana 
for more secretaries like my friend 
who went out, when they had all fled, 
and approached one man, asking him 
to become a member of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. When 
he had persuaded one he called an- 
other, and then a third; and I thought 
of Jesus as He formed the first Chris- 
tian Association. 

My heart is pained often as I hear 
students refer to the Association as 
if it were the splenilid Association 
building which stands on the campus; 
or the several activities and the pro- 
gram of the Association. Nothing 
humbles me more than these _ill- 
conceived allusions to what should be 
a genuine fraternity of Christ-mindea 
students. Blinded by material things 
—bricks and mortar, ritual, programs 
of stunts—are our eyes not holden be- 
fore the holy task of confronting 
young men with the living Christ? 
Tear away my friend’s priestly robe; 
let my friend’s Association crumble in 
the strike; break through the encrus- 
tation which entombs both secretary 
and Association cabinet—let us see 
what is there. “But Mary stood 
without at the sepulchre weeping; 
and as she wept, she stooped down, 
and looked into the sepulchre, and 
seeth two angels in white sitting, the 
one at the head, and the other at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had 
lain. And they said unto her, Wom- 
an, why weepest thou? She sa'‘th 





unto them, Because they have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid Him. And when she 
had thus said, she turned herself 
back, and saw Jesus standing, and 
knew not that it was Jesus. And 
Jesus saith unto her, Woman, why 
weepest thou? Whom seekest thou? 
She, supposing Him to be the garden- 
er, saith unto Him, Sir, if thou have 
borne Him hence, tell me where thou 
hast laid Him, and I will take Him 
away. Jesus saith unto her, Mary. 
She turned and saith unto Him, Rab- 
boni; which is to say, Master.” 

What is the business of the local 
student secretary? What is the place 
of the student cabinet? They are the 
inner circle, and must be entitled to 
their high offices only because they 
are glad to pay the price in conse- 
crated, devoted service: The secre- 
tary can easily be the ring master 
for a three-ring circus, and for sev- 
eral years his vaudeville may com- 
mand applause, but the alluring 
subtlety of this temptation must be 
avoided. The student bodies of our 
larger institutions are too vast to be 
touched effectively by one secretary, 
but a greater privilege is his. Each 
year a new cabinet is his for leader- 
ship, and could he ask for more than 
to release the very powers of his soul 
into these young personalities throb- 
bing with vigor that is capable of 
pulsing to the ends of the earth? i 
think tonight of a former cabinet 
man, an engineering missionary in 
Africa; another, an _ agricultural 
missionary in India; a third, a min- 
ister. I count twelve others in prep- 
aration for definite Christian voca- 
tions, all having belonged to my in- 
ner circle. I take hope. 

PAUL N. DERRING. 

Va. Poly. Inst. 





TENDENCIES TO BE 
WATCHED 

1. Overhead organization that con- 
sumes a disproportionate amount of 
the time available for Christian work 
and wherein the far-seeing courage- 
ous program of some organizations 
may be inhibited by one or two that 
are slow. 

2. To be so much absorbed in rou- 
tine and things of secondary impor- 
tance that the signally vital things 
like Bible study groups, Church mem- 
bership and service, gospel team’ depu- 
tations and substantial interest in 
overseas Christian work are crowded 
out. “Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” 

3. Secretaries, Field Council and 
undergraduate staff failing in self- 
discipline to such an extent that 
there is insufficient time for honest 
Bible study, reflection and prayer. 
—From the Pacific Coast Bulletin. 
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The National Y.W.C.A. 


Assembly 

D OES the Young Women’s Chris- 

tian Association have a work to 
do on the campus that no other or- 
ganization can do? Is it doing that 
work rather than -the heterogeneous 
activities that have become the prov- 
ince of a score or more other campus 
organizations? That was the question 
asked by the 1926 Student Assembly 
recently held at Milwaukee in connec- 
tion with the biennial National Con- 
vention of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations of America. 

Whether the delegates from 100 
college campuses were prejudiced in 
favor of the organization they repre- 
sented, one cannot conclusively say. 
It seems reasonable that they had a 
preconceived notion of the answer to 
at least one of those questions. Yet 
to be fair, we must concede that these 
three hundred college women were 
not entirely deluding themselves when 
they said in no uncertain tone that 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has a function which no other 
campus organization is filling at this 
time. The Association is not in every 
case doing all its constituency hopes 
from it—but what organization is? 

If the Association has a peculiar 
function, what is that function? That 
led to a discussion of purpose. The 
equation of the discussion of function 
and of purpose was, in the very na- 
ture of things, a reversible one. If 
our purpose is such and such, our 
purpose will be this; if this is our 
function, the purpose underlying that 
function may be interpreted to be 
such and such. 

A survey of the 1926 campus re- 
vealed that many of the former duties 
of the Y. W. C. A. have been taken 
over by other more distinctly secular 


organizations. The dean’s office now 
handles the housing bureau; the 
S. G. A. sponsors the Big Sister 


movement; the class organizations 
give the freshman reception, and so 
forth. Then what remains for us? 

There are, of course, Bible study 
and discussion groups to be carried 
on. But when any girl rose with that 
suggestion, half a dozen people were 
ready to say, “Our campus churches 
offer Bible courses and provide capa- 
ble professors.” 

No light thinking or uncertain con- 
viction could uphold the Christian 
Association in the face of those un- 
deniable facts. Those who were in 
college ten years ago tell us that the 
maelstrom of extra-curricular activi- 
ties had not yet caught the student 
body. The Association was needed to 
do all these actual jobs. 

One student said, “We have done 
just the right thing in releasing these 








activities to other organizations. We 
discovered the fields before other peo- 
ple or groups of people thought of 
them. We blazed the trail, but when 
there arose groups who were willing 
to take over those jobs we have let 
them have them. So we must do in 
the future. There are new areas of 
campus life yet untouched. (We were 
inclined to gasp and wonder what 
they were.) They do not appear at 
once; but study of the situation will 
show us needs—deeper needs in all 
probability—that other people do not 
see. We must continually pioneer.” 

Another delegate called attention 
to the fact that there are still whole 
sectors of our program and policies 
not duplicated by any other organi- 
zation. Our interracial stand; our 
student-in-industry project, except for 
an occasional special group; the in- 
tensive feature of our discussion 
group method; our growing tendency 
toward cooperation between the stu- 
dent and the industrial groups. 

The new trend toward a real spir- 
itual adventure, it became apparent 
in the discussion, is found most 
clearly in the Association. It must 
be present as one phase of the after- 
war psychology in every college stu- 
dent’s mind. But in the Christian 
Association it has become articulate 
to an astonishing degree. One is 
reminded of the early days of Asso- 
ciation history, when students gath- 
ered in fervent half-dozens and de- 
termined to change the society in 
which they lived by changing their 
own lives. The timidity which one 
might expec. of students when they 
discuss God and their own inner ad- 
justment to the universe has dropped 
away from students in the Movement. 
More than a social gospel is claiming 
our attention. Experiments in wor- 
ship are being made, and new hopes 
about our ability to tap sources of 
tranquility and strength and wisdom 
are lightening our eyes. 

Growing out of this came the ideal 
for the Association which was most 
frequently voiced during the Assem- 
bly. The Association must act as a 
synthesizer. It must draw our varied 
campus experience together and help 
us discern the meaning of it. Some 
said, it must help us to find the mo- 
tive of education and to live with that 
motive uppermost in our minds. 
Others said, it must help us to find 
the meaning of life. But both meant 
the same thing. The need is no su- 
perficial one, and it is one that is not 
being met by any other agency. Each 
department of college life ministers 
resolutely to its own interests—class- 
room, athletics, social activity, liter- 
ary and debating clubs. Even the 
campus church is, as it must be, con- 
cerned with its own. No one is tak- 
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ing the care of the whole, as a whole, 
as its task. Eventually each of us 
must be his own unifier and harmon- 
izer. We must discover for ourselves 
the underlying truths—the unchang- 
ing values. Greatly we feel that re- 
sponsibility, and greatly we need fel- 
lowship and positive guidance in 
facing the undertaking. One of the 
main things we want of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association is aid 
in solving the great riddle, What is it 
all about, anyway? 

And how shall we, as part of the 
Association, make it the kind of body 
that will give that aid? Clearly that 
is another story—a long, long story. 
The next years of the Association on 
college campuses will tell it. 

RACHEL DUNAWAY. 
President, National Student Assembly. 


ARRIVAL OF GERMAN 
WORK STUDENTS 

( N May 27th a party of forty uni- 

versity students will arrive from 
Germany. This group is the first de- 
tachment of German students who 
are visiting this country under ar- 
rangements made by Dr. Reinhold 
Schairer during his visit last autumn. 
They come by special permission of 
the Department of Labor to study 
American social conditions and to in- 
form themselves in regard to our in- 
dustrial methods. Arrangements for 
the reception and assignment of the 
group are being made by Dr. Johan- 
nes Funke who is using the office of 
the Student Friendship Fund in New 
York. An informal reception will be 
given the German students on their 
arrival by the Committee on Friendly 
Relations. After two or three days 
in New York City they will proceed 
to the various positions which have 
been secured for them throughout the 
country. These positions include jobs 
in all sorts of industries ranging 
from the Ford plant to the General 
Electric Company. 
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Max Yergan 

LETTER recently received from 
CX W. S. Conradi, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation of South Africa, speaks in 
high praise of the work of Max Yer- 
gan in a field of sore need. Says Mr. 
Conradi: “Yergan is putting his 
whole soul into it, and we can scarcely 
conceive of a man better suited for 
the work. They [the General Com- 
mittee] asked me to convey to the 
Association Movement of the United 
States the sincere and growing grati- 
tude of our Movement for sending 
such a man to South Africa and for 
relieving us of all financial responsi- 
bility. We sincerely trust that the 
good work which is being done here 
will react beneficially on the rest of 
the Federation and contribute some- 
thing towards the solution of the 
great interracial and _ international 
problems.” 

A report recently made by Yergan 
is an indication of the comprehensive 
work which has been going forward 
under his guidance. We quote briefly: 

“This year has witnessed our larg- 
est gain in Bible study; there is 
hardly an Association which is not 
actively promoting one or more study 
circles. Lectures on social 
work are given and almost each As- 
sociation has some form of service be- 
ing carried on by its members, in the 
form of preaching bands, evangelistic 
teams, Sunday school teaching, talks 
on education, field days for enter- 
tainment and sports, etc. . . . I spent 
a month on a special mission to Bas- 
utoland. At ten of the larger centers 
special meetings were held for men, 
for young people, and the general 
public. There was keen enthusiasm 
and the results of the meetings are 
being helpfully conserved. . . . An 
encouraging feature is a Teachers’ 
Christian Association of 800 mem- 
bers.” 

It is expected that Mr. Yergan will 
return to the United States in July 
for a furlough period. 


The Princeton Alumni Weekly 
makes this move toward putting one 
class, at least, back of our nation’s 
laws: 


Bill, who has recently associated him- 
self with bond brokers, in New York, has 
suggested a very informal class dinner. 
Probably at New York Princeton Club, 
probably not dress, balcony seats after- 
ward, where and if wanted. It strikes us 
as a good idea, and postals announcing a 
date will no doubt be mailed ere long. 
One cannot help giving vent to the hope 
that this affair, if held, will be highly 
original in that it will be marked by the 
absence of those who are unaware of their 
capacity for hard liquor. For the bene- 
fit of those who are uninformed on this 
point a separate party can be held, else- 
where, and on a different night. When all 
is said and done, the majority of those 
who will attend find noisy inebriates an 
awful bore. 
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The Middle West Thinks About Education 


SIFTING EDUCATION 


66 RE you satisfied with college 

‘X\ life?” This is the question 
which three earnest state student 
conferences have asked themselves 
this year—Iowa, Indiana and Illinois. 
Numerous smaller groups and com- 
missions have been engaged with 
phases of the subject. 

This is a part of the growing wave 
of wholesale discontent with certain 
factors of the higher educational sys- 
tem throughout the country. I am 
told that at present the administra- 
tions of one hundred institutions have 
under way some appraisal and crit- 
ique of the system, and at least twelve 
of these, following the Dartmouth 
example, have associated undergradu- 
ates with them in the quest for im- 
provement. 

More than a year ago a group of 
student Association secretaries in the 
Middle West became vitally concerned 
in the problem frem the standpoint 
of their own work. To them it be- 
came increasingly evident that the 
work of the Christian Association on 
a campus, having as its end perSonal- 
ity development, was being constantly 
counteracted by factors in the genius 
of the present educational procedure, 
both curricular and extra-curricular. 
Whereas the highest development of 
Christian personality demands an at- 
mosphere of freedom and mutual 
trust, a method encouraging initiative 
and self-control, and an aim which 
puts first the spiritual ideals of liv- 
ing. The existing system, consciously 
or unconsciously, makes all this quite 
impossible. 

If you have read this far, you will 
doubtless be interested to order from 
Association Press a pamphlet entitled 
“A Study of the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Rela- 
tion to Higher Education” (35 cents), 
in which this group of Mid-West sec- 
retaries report their investigations 
and share their questionings. The 
basic difficulties seem to be the domi- 
nance throughout our system of ma- 
terialistic aims, standardization, ex- 
ternal control, and mutual distrust. 

The Associations have been criti- 
cized for entering this field of educa- 
tional reform. Yet it would seem to 
be a necessary and a Christian cru- 
sade in which students desire a share. 
Like all crusaders they run the risk 
of seeing this their special interest 
out of proportion. Success on this 
front depends on keeping up a smart 
attack on adjacent supporting sectors. 
A movement wins the right to special- 
ize only by making sure that its more 








Several interesting groups in the 
Middle West have for some 
months been interested in Edu- 
cation. In the April issue W. 
W. Mendenhall of Indiana dis- 
cussed the educational atmos- 
phere in which a voluntary stu- 
dent movement finds a place and 
thrives—or doesn’t thrive. You 
cannot understand the currents 
of thought among some of the 
secretaries and certain of the 
Councils in the Middle West 
without realizing how concerned 
they are for a better total edu- 
cational process. They think of 
student Associations as bringing 
in the principle of “voluntar- 
ism.” The Associations are part 
of the educational scheme and 
without doubt may contribute 
much to its betterment. 








general and constant lines of endeav- 
or shall not suffer. Also, it is easy 
to swing ourselves into an attack on 
some system, viewed as objective, the 
while forgetting that weeds may be 
luxuriously flourishing in our own 
garden! 

As I see it the next step in this 
field for the student Association Move- 
ment might include the following: 

1. The spread to other sections of 
the country of a normal interest in 
the problem and a courageous share 
in its solution. 

2. The sending of support to ad- 
mininstrations and student groups 
who show signs of interest, endeavor- 
ing to help them go about the solu- 
tion of their problems in the spirit 
and method of Jesus. 

3. The interpretation of educational 
reform in terms of human spiritual 
values, helping to keep ends clear and 
methods worthy. 

4. The examination of its own edu- 
cational theory and practice, lest the 
very evils deplored in the wider 
realms—external control, mutual dis- 
trust, force, and even materialistic 
aims—might be found playing too 
large a part in the life of a local As- 
sociation, or in the proceedings of the 
group of reformers! 

BRUCE CurRRY. 


OHIO 


“7 TE kept our feet on the ground 

but felt ourselves in touch 
with forces in life that ordinarily we 
think of finding only in ‘mountain 
top’ experiences.” “We didn’t settle 
a thing, unless it be that we must be- 
gin at once to look beyond our pres- 
ent horizons and face many things 
that have been opened to us.” “We 
didn’t get very far, but we know more 
about where we want to go.” 

Such comments were in the air 
after the State Student Conference of 
Ohio, held on the Otterbein College 
campus, April 9-11. And these evalu- 
ations seem a fairly accurate sum- 
mary. There was a conspicuous lack 
of a temporary “lifting to the 
heights’—that generally expected 
conference atmosphere. On the other 
hand, students were thinking in terms 
of a long, slow, but ever progressing 
work to be carried on in their own 
lives and on the campuses. Perhaps 
it was just this fact, the unusual san- 
ity and willingness to think of these 
three days as just a part of a longer 
work, that so impressed some of us 
who had seen several conferences get 
all excited and then lose their effec- 
tiveness through a too sudden cooling 
of a very hot enthusiasm. These 
Ohio students were not wildly enthus- 
iastic, nor ultra-idealistic; they were 
sanely calm and deeply interested. 
They looked puzzling questions 
squarely in the face, weighed answers 
and noted things as calling for more 
thought and then action. 

“Undiscovered Resources for Life 
Today” was the keynote of the con- 
ference. Francis Miller, who has al- 
ways stood high in our regard, be- 
cause of his friendly counsel and ex- 
cellent work in devotional hours, as- 
sumed a new role in the opening ad- 
dress, and we of Ohio found a here- 
tofore undiscovered resource in Mr. 
Miller as a platform speaker with a 
message that challenged through its 
directness, simplicity and unusually 
clear note to students who are trying 
to live thoughtfully. He gave us some- 
thing of a background of the Stu- 
dent Movement, and then went into 
an explanation of the ineffectiveness 
of the Movement as a force on the 
campus today. Explaining some ad- 
vantageous features, he placed before 
us two facts which we as Christian 
students must face: the fact of con- 
temporary American civilization, and 
the fact of Jesus Christ. These, Mr. 
Miller said, we cannot recognize and 
then be content to go on with uncon- 
cerned living. 








The conference was a joint meeting 
of Student Association and Student 
Volunteer leaders. Harry F. Ward, 
of Union Theological Seminary, pre- 
sented the current crisis in China as 
an opportunity for international 
Christian friendships starting with 
some missionary work among our 9wn 
government officials, urging that the 
United States continue our friend'y 
relations with China by assuming an 
aggressive leadership in withdrawing 
the unequal treaties under which the 
Powers are now exploiting China. 

As a result of Dr. Ward’s presenta- 
tion and a series of discussions, the 
World Fellowship Committee chair- 
men voted to make the Chinese situa- 
tion and America’s policy the main 
emphasis of their work during the 
spring months. At the conclusion of 
a series of studies, to be prepared by 
Mr. Corbett of the C. C. A. Christian 
World Education Committee, the find- 
ings of groups on local campuses are 
to be sent to the Ohio senators and 
the State Department at Washington. 
The conference also sent a message of 
good will to the Chinese Students’ 
Movement, through T. Z. Koo. 

Bruce Curry’s leadership was espe- 
cially valuable in pointing the way to 
an understanding of the problems 
confronting students. Some students 
were disappointed in not finding an- 
swers to their questions, but a large 
number felt as one co-ed who said: 
“I have been given a glimpse into 
vast realms of undiscovered truths 
that, when studied and tested, will 
prove to be a tremendous artesian 
well which as yet has not been tap- 
ped.” 

In a forum on “Campus Problems,” 
under the leadership of Dean Irma 
Voigt of Ohio University, the students 
discussed social life on Ohio camp- 
uses, especially considering the fra 
ternity system. This hour was too 
short and the crowd too heterogene 
ous for much progress, but the frank 
and friendly discussion on both sides 
was significant of the willingness of 
students to get at the bottom of mat 
ters that are really vital. 

The conference tried the plan of 
having its commissions meet for a full 
day before the opening session. These 
meetings proved valuable and opened 
the way for several studies to con 
tinue during the year in preparation 
for the 1927 conference. The presi- 
dents’ meeting, under Francis Miller, 
was very helpful to the new Associa 
tion leaders. 

Ohio’s first venture in uniting the 
Student Volunteer and Association 
leaders brought these students into 
closer fellow hip and indicates the 
possibilities of a closer union of these 
groups. The missionary enterprise 


might have been given a larger place, 
but Dr. Ward’s message served ex- 
cellently in awakening an interest in 
a world-wide Christian emphasis. 
HAROLD B. INGALLS. 
Oberlin. 





ILLINOIS 


“5 NIQUE” is the adjective that 
one frequently heard used to 
describe the Illinois Faculty-Student 
Conference, held at Bloomington, 
March 26-28. The purpose was “To 
evaluate student experience in cen- 
ters of higher education in Illinois in 
its relation to the development of 
creative Christian personality.” To 
this end each campus was asked to 
send five official delegates—two men, 
two women—and one faculty member. 
Twenty-four colleges responded. 

The conference seated itself by dele- 
gations, at tables arranged in formal 
setting. Parliamentary procedure held 
throughout, and the conference devel- 
oped through plenary sessions and 
small group sessions. Educatignal 
counsellors were Dean Bower, Tran- 
sylvania College; Dean Chadsey, 
School of Education, University of 
Illinois; Howard McCluskey, School 
of Education, University of Michigan 
and Professor Sheffield of The In- 
quiry. 

The conference was chaired by 
Wight Bakke of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and the first session given 
over to reports from various cam- 
puses where study and research had 
been directed along the following 
lines: Participation in Group Life; Re- 
lations Between Men and Women Stu- 
dents; Influence of Institutional Con- 
trol and Student Relations; Analysis 
of Time Schedule on Campus; Moral 
Standards; Church Activities and Re- 
latious Attitudes Among Students, 
and Inhibitions to Independent Think- 
ing. Actual case studies relating to 
the subject at hand were produced. 
Interesting comments made by stu- 
dents reporting were: “There are 
not too many activities on the campus 
but the problem is one of distribution 

too many activities are concentrat- 
ed in the hands of a few.” (One 
school reported three students who 
participated in nine activities each.) 
“There is a need to put the relations 
between men and women upon a spir- 
itual plane. Most campuses have not 
yet begun to dig into this problem.” 
“Religious interest seems to decline 
as students pass into the junior and 
senior years,” 

From this point the conference was 
self-developing. The problems had 
grouped themselves around the per- 
sonal, the group life, the _ institu- 
tional, and the conference divided into 
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groups to discuss: (a) type of crea- 
tive Christian personality desired in 
Illinois colleges; (b) conditions which 
defeat this development; (c). condi- 
tions which stimulate it; (d) place of 
Christian Associations in development 
of creative Christian personality; (e) 
place of institution in this develop- 
ment. 

Each group reported in plenary 
session the results of these discussions 
and in the light of the reports the 
conference divided for the discussion 
of such concrete issues as: Social 
Life—the Effect of Group Life on the 
Development of Christian Personal- 
ity; Student Government; Honorary 
Societies and Literary Clubs; Jour- 
nalism—College Publications; Reli- 
gious Groupings; and Political Ma- 
chines. 

The conference met in the evening 
to discuss the relation of the institu- 
tion to the student, with these group- 
ings: Possibilities in administrative 
control for larger unfolding of crea- 
tive Christian personality? Possibil- 
ity for same in instruction methods? 
Possibility in student and faculty re- 
lationships? 

Sunday was given over to informal 
discussion with Dean Bower, showing 
how religion penetrates each depart- 
ment of life—that it may be the focal 
point for all compartments, and for 
groups as well. The group worked 
out a splendid demonstration of the 
democratic process in creative group 
thinking, a basis for the kind of ex- 
periment which can be applied to any 
campus as a result of the work done 
at the conference. 

The great objective which resulted 
from the conference was the recogni- 
tion of the need for creative, coopera- 
tive thinking and living, and of the 
necessity for assuming personal re- 
sponsibility in carrying out this ob- 
jective. Some students realized for 
the first time what “creative” means, 
as applied to thinking and living. 

One can see a number of defects in 
the conference, such as the attempt to 
cover too much ground and the dis- 
portionate use of time between de- 
scriptive material and constructive 
discussion. One really longs for a 
conference some day that will deal 
with just one subject, but that day 
has not yet come. However, the in- 
troduction of students to a conference 
where they could see the creative pro 
cess at work and where they could 
glimpse a new ideal in educational 
procedure—although a few had used 
these similar methods in classrooms, 
of course—was worth the expenditure 
of all the time and effort that were 
necessary to make such a conference 
possible. 

MAUDE GWYNN. 

Chicago. 
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PURDUE 
Tse Purdue Conference” 

come an adjective to Indiana 
students. The “Purdue Idea” and the 
“Purdue Spirit” are not used in In- 
diana colleges as referring to their 
big sister, the university. They hark 
back to the Student Faculty Confer- 
ence of October, 1925. 

That conference marks year one, 
day one, in many a student’s Calen- 
der of Thought about campus issues. 
A non-violent revolution, “the size of 
a man’s hand” or larger, traces its 
ancestry from many an Indiana cam- 
pus back to Purdue. Breaking out in 
student forums on “grading systems, 
examinations, and required courses,” 
joint faculty and student conferences 
on faculty-student cooperation, col- 
lege concerns about campus relations 
between men and women, and re- 
turned fraternity pins—where will it 
end! 

This is all going on quietly—per- 
haps only a juvenile squeak—but it is 
affecting the way teachers teach, the 
spirit between students and faculty, 
the atmosphere of administration, 
the ethics of athletics, the question of 
who should go to college, the religious 
response of students. Among a “re- 
leased” group of students and fac- 
ulty, new light ,=has come. 

What started it? 
and fifty students seeking light on 
real problems; the comradeship in 
this search of fifty faculty members; 
Professor Coe’s honest, wholesome 
analysis, characterization of college 
life; Bruce Curry’s revelation of sim- 
ple, basic principles applied in a 
modern student setting; other equally 
penetrating and prophetic leadership, 
and a conference planned to meet an 
actual, conscious need. 


has be- 


Three hundred 


The actual accomplishments on col- 
lege campuses as a result of this 
conference thus far probably 
slight. Herein lies the danger. Stu- 
dents crave action. They want to see 


are 


results. They are strong on starting 
something — especially organizations. 
The slow, steady climb, thinking 


through to fundamental conclusions, 
and working toward great objectives 

that is difficult. Such baffling prob- 
lems as those discussed at Purdue 
raise question marks about the whole 
educational process. What remains 
to be done is not to rush into a few 
superficial campus reforms, but pa- 
tiently to prepare the soil for the ap- 
plication of the educational and char- 
acter which have been 
made in our educational laboratories. 

This process is slow, but it is be- 
gun. Followed out to its conclusions, 
it means a new step in education. It 
is leading many a student to ask why 
he is in college; faculty members to 


discoveries 
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ON FURLOUGH AT SEABECK, 1925 


Eight of these men credit conferences of former years for the world vision which 
sent them to labor in India, Rhodesia, Korea, India, China, Philippines, Near East, 
Africa and South America. 


inquire why they are teaching; and 
colleges to question what is their cen- 
tral objective. 

Putting it briefly, the Purdue Con- 
ference has helped to create an at- 
mosphere where education is possible 
and where vital religion can grow— 
and there is hope if both students 
and faculty will have faith. 

CLARENCE E. PICKETT. 

Earlham College. 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE 
STUDENT CONFERENCE 
("= of the greatest problems of 
a student,” said the North Da- 
kota Conference Committee, “is the 
conflict between appeals for his time 
and attention. Studies; athletics; dif- 
ferent activities of the Church; home 
all these make appeal to his loyalty 
for their cause. How can any stu- 
dent decide where his loyalty does lie 
or what his chief loyalty is? Through 
which of these channels can his great- 
est loyalty be most effectively served? 
Are any of these sufficiently effective 
and challenging channels for his en- 
ergy? How, anyhow, can a student 
direct his life most effectively towards 
the achievement of its greatest pur- 
pose?” 

To study these and similar ques- 
tions, 175 men and women from the 
colleges of North Dakota met at the 
Agricultural College of North Dakota, 
April 8-11, under such leaders as A. 
J. Elliott, Talitha Gerlach, Margaret 
Fifield, Professor Glenn Clark, and 
other local and state secretaries. The 
theme was “Christian Loyalty.” Bi- 
ble study and discussion helped us to 
discover the meaning of the term 


Christian loyalty for each individual- 
ly and for our groups, especially with- 
in the Association. Discussion leader- 
ship classes and training sessions for 
cabinet men and women and for mem- 
bers of the Associations helped us to 
see how these loyalties might best be 
served. 

The inspiration of the daily Bible 
study hours under “Dad” Elliott and 
Eric Thomsen will not soon be for- 
gotten nor will the challenging mes- 
sages on prayer and the life of power 
by Professor Clark. North Dakota 
students have a new conception of 
their task since Fargo. 

Huco THOMPSON. 

Illinois. 

BRUCE CURRY 

| RUCE CURRY’S ocollege visits 

are leaving a trail of spiritual 
awakenings behind them. Since the 
first of the year he has given his con- 
tagious Christian leadership to six 
local campuses (Depauw; University 
of West Virginia; Cornell; N. C. Col- 
lege for Women; Miami; University 
of Virginia). In addition he has 
contributed to the Michigan, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin state conferences, be- 
sides two gatherings of prep school 
masters and several secretarial con- 
ferences, including the Y. W. C. A. 
retreat at Racine. In June he visits 
the Kings Mountain, Blue Ridge, 
Eagles Mere and Geneva conférences, 
before sailing for Europe and the 
British student conference at Swan- 
wick. At Denmark in August he will 
represent the United States at the 
conference of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. 
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° 
Evanston Lives On 
MERICA seems to have reached a 

+X point of sufficiency and efficiency 

in organization, so that any addi- 
tional organization might seem su- 
perfluous. It is one thing to organ- 
ize a movement for a cause, and quite 
another to maintain an organization 
when the cause is already heavy with 
the burden of organization. The re- 
lation between the Church and the 
student has become more and more of 
a problem. Last December the ques- 
tion seemed of sufficient importance 
to warrant calling a great student 
conference to discuss it. The devel- 
opment of that conference was suf- 
ficiently noteworthy to perpetuate the 
idea through a continuation commit- 
tee. It is in this emergency capacity 
that the Evanston Interdenomination- 

Not to 

supersede other agencies doing the 

same thing, but rather to fill a gap 
that is becoming increasingly evident, 
does it seek to justify its existence. 

It believes that in its work it is 

reaching out to “fields and pastures 

new.” 


al Conference is carrying on. 


The continuation committee is 
working on the project basis. The 
large committee functions through an 
executive committee of five, consist- 
ing of three students and two non 
tudent These are elected by the 
committee as a whole. The office of 
the committee will serve as a clearing 
house for all matters pertaining to 
the student and the church and in ad 
dition it will take care of the routine 
business connected with the projects 
which are being carried on by a com 
mittee of students and an expert in 
each particular field. 

One of the most important projects 
that has been launched is that dealing 
with the relation of the church and 
the college campus. An effort will be 
made to survey and appraise the ap 
proach to the campus by the person 
nel of the church, including the type 
of leadership, service and program 
that is furnished by the Church. 

Perhaps not less important will be 
concrete work to bring together in 
one religious fellowship the represen 
tatives of all faiths on the campus, 
and to carry the fellowship into the 
church young people’s societies. Thi 
marks a beginning of real interde- 
nominationalism by student 

Evanston indicated clearly that the 
tudent was ignorant of his church 
A project has been launched 
that will attempt to find ways to in 
form the student of the effectiveness 
of the Church and the significance of 
its program. Another project study 
will concern itself with the Church 
and the foreign student and the cam- 
pus problems arising from this rela 


program. 





H. A. EHRENSPERGER 


tionship. A conference from Sep- 
tember 10-17 will take up this study 
in detail. 

It is upon such work that the con- 
tinuation committee will lay its stress 
in the immediate future. The leaders 
of the movement are convinced of the 
readiness of young people to become 
intelligent Christians and Church en- 
thusiasts provided Christianity _ be- 
comes meaningful and the Church is 
more than a lifeless, traditional insti- 
tution. 

HAROLD A. EHRENSPERGER. 
Garrett Biblical Seminary 
A NEW IDEA IN MONEY 
RAISING 
\ ASHBURN College (Kans.) 
Christian Association made an 
interesting experiment in raising its 
missionary fund this year. Students 
are to be furnished jobs at which 
they will work one day, the resulting 
wage to be paid into the fund. 

For several years Washburn has 
had difficulty in raising her mission- 
ary quota of $1,000. After the annual 
effort to raise the budget and our con- 
tribution to the Student Friendship 
Fund, it was very difficult to separate 
the students from any more money. 
This year’s plan is the result of a 
suggestion made last fall by Conrad 
Hoffmann and is known to have been 
tried successfully in Australia. 

The college authorities have con- 
sented to grant a holiday to all work- 
ers and the Topeka Chamber of Com- 
merce has offered to help find jobs for 
students. The plan has the advantage 
of gaining the support of a larger 
number of students than heretofore 
and of giving these students a greater 
feeling of being of service. Already 
350 have agreed to take part, with 
the date of the “Work Day” three 
weeks ahead. 

Rosert J. MYERS 

Topeka, Kans. 
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The Palisades Con- 
ference 


( N the week-end of March 19th, for 

the first time in the student his- 
tory of the Pacific region, the Chris- 
tian Associations of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia colleges met in conference at 
the Palisades, Santa Monica. The 
gathering was unique in more ways 
than one; the fact that it was student 
planned and the program carried out 
entirely by students is worthy of note. 

The meetings opened Friday eve- 
ning with a stirring address on 
“Jesus’ Way of Life,” by Gale Sea- 
man, the field secretary. Saturday 
morning President Rufus B. Von 
Kleinsmidt, of Southern California 
University, delivered two masterly 
addresses on “The Pan-Pacific Situa- 
tion.” Both talks were followed by 
forums. Saturday afternoon was de- 
voted to games, riding and swim- 
ming. In the evening, Fred Woellner, 
Professor of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of California, Southern Branch, 
led a forum on “Modern Education.” 
Sunday morning, following devotions 
at 7:30, Dr. Woellner talked on “My 
Idea of God.” The last meeting was 
headed by Karl Knopf, Professor of 
siblical literature at Southern Cali 
fornia University, who spoke on “A 
New Creed.” 

About 125 men and women repre- 
sented sixteen southern California col- 
leges. Secretarial leadership was 
quite conspicuous by its absence. The 
discussions were vital and vibrated 
with a real desire for information and 
facts. As Estes Park proved last 
summer that men and women could 
work and play together, could confe 
together on matters of religious and 
deeply personal nature, so did th 
Palisades Conference demonstrate thi 
fact. 

Stan McKee, Chairman, of Southern 
California University, with the abl 
committee he gathered around him, 
deserves high praise for the real suc 
cess of the conference. 

CHARLES SCHWIESO, JR. 
Cal. Inst. of Tech. 


A Good Book at a Low Price 

Among the publishing events which 
are worth chronicling is the fact that 
the C. C. A. is issuing a cheaper 
paper edition ($1.25) of The Life of 
Henry B. Wright. This book is hav- 
ing a really remarkable sale. We hap- 
pened to learn that Dr. Mott sent out 
seventy-five at Christmas time. One 
secretary on the Coast was given a 
check for fifty dollars by a man who 
wanted to circulate this book. George 
Stewart, by the way, is now working 
on another volume dealing with the 
church in Europe. 
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Student Secretaries at 
Princeton 


T= Philadelphian Society was 
host. The secretary-guests, about 
fifty in number, coming from coast 
and border and gulf, spent four de- 
lightful and helpful days (April 13- 
16) in conference on the problems 
and plans of student work across the 
nation. 

Meeting in the upper room of 
Murray-Dodge Hall, (just across the 
road from the statue commemorating 
the founding of the world-wide move- 
ment of Christian students) the con- 
ference was steadily conscious of its 
heritage from earlier days. But its 
outlook was forward. The year 1927 
marks the rounding out of fifty years 
since the inauguration of the Student 
Department and naturally one con- 
cern of this assembly was to insure 
an adequate recognition of this semi- 
centennial—not alone in words of 
gratitude but in a new spirit of de- 


votion and in acts of aggressive 
loyalty. 

A cardinal characteristic of this 
Movement, from its inception, has 


been its evangelistic zeal. It was not 
strange, therefore, that much time at 
Princeton was given to a new study 
of the content and method of evan- 
gelism for the colleges today. Nor 
was it strange that this avid discus- 
sion led the conference to the united 
conviction that, among all methods 
effective for this critical day, the 
evangel of a Christ-possessed life is 
preéminent. To win the colleges to- 
day we must incarnate our Christian 
philosophy of life in ourselves. 
Important, though not 
discussions centered on our national 
program of Christian World Educa- 
tion. Stewardship as an inescapable 
aspect of a Christian world outlook 
was proposed to the National Coun- 
cil of Student Associations as an 
articulate section of our present 
growing emphasis on Christian world 


legislative, 


citizenship. The logical consequence 
was a voiced determination to trans- 
late this stewardship into specific sup- 
port of the foreign work of the As- 
sociations and of the Church. The 
determination stands: the detailed 
plan is to be evolved. Bruce Curry, 
as chairman of the committee in 
charge of the National Student Chris- 
tian Convention to be held next 
Christmas, was present to seek the 
counsel of “the field” with respect to 
program and leadership. 

Probably the happiest part of the 
conference was in the personal fellow- 
ship around the tables at “John Cal- 
vin’s” or in the informal strolls 
around the campus, when the cement 
of friendship bound together more se- 
curely the stones of common loyalty 
to the Cause of Christ, making a 
sense of the Movement not simply a 
dynamic ideal but a living, throbbing 
reality. Our interrelation with the 
General Movement was likewise made 
vivid by the presence of friends like 
Rhodes, King, Knebel, Alexander, 
Shumaker and Cooper. And the faces 
of our colleagues of the Friendly Re- 
lations Committee held before us most 
happily our brotherhood in Christ 
with students around the world. Dr. 
Kelly of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education reminded us 
afresh of our joyously confessed loy- 
alty to the Church. 

The new Constitution provides for 
stated meetings of departmental sec- 
retaries. The experience at Prince- 
ton attests the unquestioned value of 
that provision. 

A. R. EL.iorr. 

Dallas. 


THE ASSOCIATION 

SECRETARYSHIP 
AS a Student Association member 
with a personal interest in the 
Men’s Christian Association 
as a life work (I plan to enter Chi- 
cago Association College next fall) it 
was my privilege to be one of thirty- 
four guests of the college on March 


Young 





MORNING 


VESPERS 


Fifty cabinet members from colleges, universities and normal schools of Maryland, 


Delaware and D. C,. 


met at Sherwood Forest, April 30—May 2 


for a training conference. 


19-20. The program was a straight- 
forward presentation of the need for 
men who could measure up to the 
high standard required for Associa- 
tion leadership; it was also an insight 
into the challenge that faces such a 
worker and an introduction into the 
field of training that a man should 
have before he can be of the greatest 
service. 

As guests of the college we were 
treated royally. Besides, the secre- 
taries and staff members of the Chi- 
cago Association were on hand. They 
have plans to provide work for as 
many men as they can possibly use 
who at the same time are continuing 
professional training for the Associa- 
tion secretaryship. They have set up 
a schedule which balances the hours 
of service per week and the corre- 
sponding compensation against the 
amount of college work that could be 
carried at the same time. This op- 
portunity for combined financial help 
and splendid laboratory experience 1S 
deeply appreciated. 

LISLE T. WARE. 

Oskaloosa, Ia. 


DAD ELLIOT AT 


MANCHESTER 
rO man has stirred the campus of 
Manchester College in the way 


that “Dad” Elliot has. Before his com- 
ing a committee was formed to assure 
that he would have a ready field. 
Meeting each evening for a week, this 
committee made plans and carried 
them to completion. Never before 
had such a challenge come for per- 
sonal work! Never had people all 
over the campus discussed the vital 
issues of life with such concern. 

One night during the campaign a 
group of the supposedly irreconcil- 
ables were gotten together to discuss 
some of the most flagrant evils on the 
campus. There was established a 
bond of confidence between the boys 
that was never seen before. This 
group worked out solutions for cer- 
tain problems and thereby made the 
campaign more easily successful. Vol- 
untary prayer groups were sponsored 
by the two Christian Associations. 
These were attended with a zeal that 
was almost unbelievable. Students 
prayed for the success of the great 
Christian Movement and then went 
out and lived lives that made their 
prayers mean something. 

In all his meetings, Dad had an 
excellent attendance. Great work 
has been done through the gracious- 
ness of the Father and through the 
efforts of his servant, Dad Elliott. 

GEORGE BEERY. 

Manchester College. 
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Learning Lessons About 
Joint Conferences 


ie" epoch in my life started 
LX last summer which I think will 
change my life. It started with the 
decision of my family to go to Colo- 
rado to live. The first thought 
which came to my mind was that 
now I could go to the Estes Park 
student conference. I had often heard 
people say what a wonderful place 
Estes was. They said that one could 
not realize its beauty and spirituality 
until one had been there. 

My background might well be ex- 
plained to show the change which was 
wrought within me. My father is a 
college professor. I had always re- 
lied on his opinions and ideas and 
had not formulated any of my own. 
Sut one thing I had decided about 
ten years before was that Negroes 
should not be called “niggers.” Since 
that time I do not believe that I have 
used the word “nigger.” But aside 
from this and other minor things I 


had not done any thinking. Although 
I had taken several courses where 
creative thinking could have been 


done, I was too lazy to do it. I had 
gone to Sunday School all my life. I 
vas disgusted with what the church 
vas teaching, but did not strive to 
find something to take its place. 

I went to Estes Park last summer 
to the first joint conference for men 
and women students. Within two 
hours of my arrival I received a great 
shock. I saw a girl whom I had just 
met kiss a colored girl. As I am 
from the South it had never occurred 
to me that the relation of friendship 
could exist between black and white. 
But the Estes atmosphere and spirit 
of true democracy soon enveloped me. 
Three days later I was walking and 
talking with a Negro man without 
the least chagrin. 1 was proud to be 
with him. He was much more intel 
ligent, had a keener mind, and was 
more polished than I. Then I had a 
heart to heart talk with a Negro girl. 
She told me many facts about Ne 
groes and their life which revolution 
ized my thinking. But the thing 
which bothered me was that I would 
not be able to live out at home this 
new ideal which had been brought be 
fore me. Somehow the ideal stayed 
with me in my heart, and now six 
months later I find myself living to a 
little extent my ideal and aim, justice 
and love to all. I got my revelation 
not from any discussion on the race 
question, but from living the ideal. 

The superficiality of the education- 
al system was clearly brought before 
me. I discovered that I had done no 
real thinking in college or in high 
chool. I had received only a smat- 


tering of a few facts which I would 
soon forget. In the grade schools and 
high schools all sorts of propaganda 
are taught us—silly and atrocious 
facts about war, patriotism, and any- 
thing the government wants. When a 
student gets to college he does not try 
to derive any cultural benefit. He 
either wants to learn a vocation or 
get an A.B., because it is the style 
and the fashionable thing to do. 
What is the use of having a degree 
from a college when it may be ob- 
tained so easily? The college student 
spends too much time on activities, 
both social and school. These are the 
things which interest him. He cares 
nothing about the problems which will 
confront him after school days. Money 
and material things are all he is in- 
terested in. These were the thoughts 
which passed through my mind while 








(In previous issues we have 
discussed the lessons of the first 
joint summer conference held at 
Estes Park last August. The ac- 
companying communication we 
are glad to publish, not because 
we think it is typical of the ma- 
jority of the delegates but be- 
cause it reveals a type of student 
that this year’s conferences must 
overlook. How satisfied 
should we be if any one says 
the only thing to do with truth 
is to search for it ?—EDITOR.) 


i ot 








I was at Estes. The chief trouble 
with me is that I will not practice all 
I believe about education. 

I was verging toward agnosticism 
before I went to Estes. The tendency 
was fully developed there. It might 
have been overcome had I been able 
to stay the whole time; I remained 
for only five of the ten conference 
days. I was asked to accept God, 
Jesus, immortality, and the Church 
on faith. I did not want faith; I 
wanted proof. Because no proof was 
given which pleased me, I lost all the 
faith I had. This was the first time 
I had seriously thought about my re- 
ligious beliefs. I was in chaos. I 
was groping in the dark for some- 
thing which I could not reach. 

Estes has meant a lot tome. There 
I found friends more idealistic than 
any group I have ever associated 
with. These friends have made dents 
on my personality which I hope will 
be permanent. The experience gave 
me a new ideal to strive toward. 1 
want to find the truth; the true mean- 
ing of life; I want to live the highest 
ethical life. At the same time I was 
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disillusioned about college. Activities 
and organizations are extremely use- 
less and absurd. Materialism is 
everywhere apparent. I want to seek 


the fundamentals of life; not the 
sham and_ superficiality generally 
found. I am dissatisfied. I do not 


know where to turn; what I want. 
But in my soul is a flame which will 
be hard to extinguish. 

DorotHy M. JONEs. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 





A World Fellowship 
Map 

T The University of Cincinnati, 

The Christian Association has co- 
operated with the Departments of 
Geography, Political Science and His- 
tory to produce a World Fellowship 
Map which hangs in the main hall of 
the Administration Building. The 
map measures six by eleven feet. It 
is an enlarged Goode projection and 
was made by photographing a small 
map of the same projection and mak- 
ing a slide from the negative. This 
was taken by a graduate student in 
geography and thrown on a large 
piece of window blind material. After 
the continents, meridians and all 
country outlines were traced in pen- 
cil, the student went over the entire 
tracing with various colored ink and 
filled in the countries with water col- 
ors. This gave a complete map. It 
was then mounted and framed by 
some student engineers. 

When the map was ready to hang 
it was located in the place where stu- 
dent traffic is greatest. A light placed 
in front of it floods the entire sur- 
face. Small two-candle-power lights 
such as used for Christmas trees were 
secured and by attaching porcelain in- 
sulators to the frame, these small 
lights are moved about the surface 
of the map to indicate events of in- 
ternational importance. Various col- 
ored lights are used and a legend at 
the foot of the map explains each 
light. Red lights are used to indi- 
cate wars, green are used for trea- 
ties, etc., etc. The happenings at the 
League of Nations and at The World 
Court are also indicated by various 
lights. No special time is set for 
changes; the committee in charge 
simply tries to keep the material up 
to date and interesting. 

Marked interest is expressed by all 
the university authorities and by va- 
rious local (Cincinnati) organizations. 

The University Y. M. C. A. is in 
charge of the map and any Associa- 
tion wishing to use the slide from 
which the large map was made may 
have the same through application to 
Fred K. Hoehler, General Secretary 
at The University of Cincinnati. 
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MINNESOTA’S TEAMS 


DEPUTATION 


ECHOES 


As June is a good time to prepare for next year’s deputation work, 


we print these reports of some 


results 


ao A. G 
— Agricultural College dep- 
utation teams have met with 
satisfying success during the past 


three or four years. Under the stu- 
dent leadership of Harry Hart, who 
has directed the deputation work for 
two years, the team is constantly en- 
deavoring to increase its range of 
effectiveness. Last college year 2,800 
persons were reached in nearby com- 
munities. ; 

The recent trip to Brownsville, a 
city of nearly 1,000 persons, gives 
some idea of the personnel of the 
teams and also the program activi- 
ties. The team was composed of 
seven students and the General Sec- 
retary. Of the students, four were 
speakers, one a song leader and solo- 
ist, one a pianist, another a cornet 
soloist, and the other the organizer 
or chairman. 

A Friday evening conference was 
arranged with the leaders of the 
Young People’s organizations. At 
least twenty-five representatives were 
in attendance. The purpose was to 
face the problems confronting the or- 
ganizations. It was the aim, also, 
to enlist the sympathy, interest and 
whole-hearted support of these local 
young people. 

Saturday was spent in preparation 
for an evening social hour. The pro- 
gram opened with a galaxy of humor- 
ous stories from the deputation team. 
The vocal soloist sang some well- 
received songs of a light nature. 
Games and stunts turned the assem- 
bly into a happy good time. The af- 
fair ended with refreshments and 
team directed group singing. 

Sunday morning the team members 
seattered among the various churches 
of the community. Some taught Sun- 
day School classes, others read the 
Scripture or offered prayer at the 
morning services. The Young Peo- 


teams which have 


met with good 


ples Societies were held as usual in 
the several churches and were led by 
the college men. The visit closed 
with an evening union service in 
which all churches of the community 
cooperated. The young men of the 
team had complete charge of the 
meeting. The theme on which four 
men spoke earnestly was “Why I 
Am a Christian.” The program was 
deeply spiritual and ended with a 
challenge to the young people of the 
community to consecrate themselves 
to the cause of Christ. 
ALFRED CARTER. 

Oregon Agri. College 


UNIV. OF MINN. 

bag ~vicbadtoemerirnany University of 

Minnesota men visited seven Wis- 
consin towns, giving up their Easter 
vacation that they might bring to 
boys in small towns a picture of the 
best in university life. Their reward 
came from one small fellow in Apple- 
ton who said: “You have shown us 
that a fellow can be a Christian with- 
out having to be a sissy.” 

The men represented every college 
at Minnesota. There was a total at- 
tendance at their meetings of over 
7,000 and the total population of the 
towns visited was 11,498. Thirty- 
three churches cooperated. Four hun- 
dred and twenty-six personal confer- 
ences were held during the four days 
and 319 forward steps and Christian 
decisions were made. In several 
towns. Hi-Y and kindred clubs are 
being organized. 

This deputation work was the re- 
sult of the efforts and determination 
of the secretaries of the university 
Association, notably Ray Cunning- 
ham, whose task it was to choose the 
right men and to see that details were 
arranged. 

R. L. HupDSsoN. 

Univ. of Minn. 
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§ Npetainsense (Mich.)’s 2,500 citi- 
zens united in offering thirty men 
and women from Ann Arbor a labora- 
tory for the study of the most fasci- 
nating subject in the world—human 
personality. In return, the students 
shared their personalities and experi- 
ence with the people of Tecumseh in 
a three day Christian Rally, with 
special emphasis on work with the 
younger folks in the community. A 
pep meeting Friday afternoon with 
cheers led by a varsity yellmaster; 
talks by the captain-elect of the foot- 
ball team, the Association president 
and a representative of the women 
students; a banquet in the evening; 
an athletic carnival and_ student 
speeches at the factories Saturday 
morning; The Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Pot Luck Luncheon Saturday 
noon; parties for boys and girls in 
Tecumseh homes Saturday night; stu- 
dents taking over the church services 
and Sunday school classes Sunday 
morning, and the inspiring union 
meeting, the peak of the whole pro- 
gram, Sunday night. An _ intensive 
three days designed to challenge the 
mind and soul of young and old alike 
—that is the Tecumseh Student Rally. 
The results are three-fold. The 
zest and enthusiasm of the student 
becomes a contagious influence, stimu- 
lating the community to live a better 
and broader life; at the same time 
demonstrating that the foot-scraping, 
nonchalant, undergraduate type of re- 
ligion is not the prevailing one. 

The students themselves benefit no 
less from the experience. Three days 
spent in such a wholesome, challeng- 
ing way can not help but strengthen 
religious convictions and broaden un- 
derstanding. As so often happens in 
similar situations, the direction and 
meaning of the student’s life may un- 
dergo a complete change. To cite an 
actual experience, this year one of 
the young women at Tecumseh, in- 
spired by her audience, found new 
levels of power and influence, and 
came back to the campus with a new 
attitude and a new vision of her pur- 
pose in life. 

Finally, the Association benefits be- 
cause the Rally uncovers new material 
for campus labors. A freshman song 
leader who organized and trained a 
chorus of eighty voices to take part 
in the final meeting Sunday night; a 
lovable little red-haired freshman girl 
with a rare power of gripping and 
swaying audiences; a varsity guard 
who could give a really challenging 
message—these were but a few of the 
revelations during those three beauti- 
ful days spent at Tecumseh. 

EzRA YOUNG 

Univ. of Mich. 
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Students Will Buy 
Books! 


4 i= reading of good books is per- 
haps one of the most powerful 
means we have for getting the think- 
ing of students directed in helpful 
lines. The problem we have been try- 
ing to solve is how to get the books 
read. We have attacked it from two 
main angles, first by selling books, 
and second by circulating a selected 
number. 

We have found that the best way 
to sell books is to have them on hand 
where students can purchase them, +9 
we ask Association Press to send us a 
consignment of our selection and keep 
them in the Association office all the 
year. This year we ordered $150 
worth. A sign in the lobby calls 
attention to the display. Many men 
have come in to look them over and 
gone out with two or three books. 
The secretary calls attention to the 
display when students are in to see 
him. Dozens have been sold in this 
way. When special speakers are with 
us we display the consignment at the 
door and get the speaker to call at- 
tention to some of the titles. When 
Sherwood Eddy was here we sold over 
$60 worth. 

At times the books are displayed at 
the dining hall before and after a 
meal. This always sells a goodly 
number. But the best salesmen are 
those who buy. For example, one boy 
read The Second Mile. He sold five 
copies to his friends. Another boy 
read Men, Women, and God. He gave 

it to another to read. The last re- 
port on that copy was twenty readers. 
This same student bought another 
copy and sent it to a girl in a nearby 
college. Over one hundred girls read 
that copy. 

One group of twenty students 
bought a dozen books and circulated 
them among themselves and friends, 
each reading most of the books. Some 
students have, after reading books, 
bought copies to send to friends. Mem 
bers of the faculty have also been 
attracted by the display and have pur 
chased. 

After two years of experimenting 
we are convinced that to get books 
read is one of the most helpful fea- 
tures of our program. Hundreds of 
pamphlets and books are constantly 
circulating through the dormitories 
and fraternity houses. A conserva- 
tive estimate on the number who have 
read Men, Women, and God is one 
hundred students. The sixty-cent edi- 
tion of Moffatt’s translation has found 
many purchasers. 

We started a circulating library by 
asking members of the cabinet to de 
posit a book with the student in 
charge. The books are kept in the 


room of the librarian in the dormi- 
tory. He issues them to all who care 
to read. Once each week his policy 
is to go to certain men and suggest 
that they read some particular book. 
This method has proved worth while. 
It is not as valuable as selling, how- 
ever. When a student buys a book 
the chances are that many will read 
it and some ‘others will purchase 
copies of the same title. 
D. F. FOLGER. 
Emory University Ga. 


WORSHIP 
FEW student secretaries were 
recently discussing the books and 
pamphlets most in use among Ameri- 
can students today in the field of 
worship, contemplation, meditation 
and devotion. The list which they 

made up was as follows: 

THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE LIFE 
or TopAy—Underhill. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

REALITY IN WORSHIP 
millan. $2.50. 

HIGHWAYS OF THE SpiriIt—An An 


Sperry. Mac- 


thology of Bible prayers. (S.C. M., 
London) 
THE MYSTICAL QUEST OF CHRIST— 


Horton. Doran. $2. 

SPIRITUAL ENERGIES IN DAILY LIFE— 
Jones. Macmillan. $1.50. 

THE KING’s Cross—Dun. Longmans, 
Green. $1. 

A BooK OF PRAYERS FOR STUDENTS. 
Cc. C. A. §$1.20.° 

A DEVOTIONAL DIARY 
C.C.A. 65 cents.* 

MODERN DISCIPLESHIP AND WHAT IT 
MEANS—Woods. C.C. A. 85 cents.* 

Why Pray—Beebe. Pamphlet. C. C. A. 
5 cents.* 

CHRIST IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
$1.15.* 

CONDUCT OF BRIEF DEVOTIONAL MEET- 
INGS—Micou. 70 cents.* 


Oldham. 


Bosworth. 


ENRICHMENT OF #£PRAYER Porter. 
$1.25." 
INTERCESSORS THE PRIMARY NEED 


Mott. Pamphlet. 10 cents.* 
MANHOOD OF THE MASTER—Fosdick. 
$1.15.* 


MEANING OF FaItH—Fosdick. $1.35.* 
MEANING OF PRAYER—Fosdick. $1.15.* 
MORNING WATcH—Mott. Pamphlet. 


5 cents.* 

PSALMS OF THE SOcIAL LIFE 
$1.15.* 

SERVICE BOOK OF THE HOLY ORTHODOX 


McAfee. 


CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH—Hap- 
good. $1.50.* 
SOcIAL PRINCIPLES OF JESUS—Rau 


schenbusch. $1.15.* 
CHRIST AND THE KINGDOM OF Gop— 
Hooke. $1.00." 
*Can be 
Press. 
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Summer Study in 


Europe 

yen the first time, two foreign 

summer schools will be organ- 
ized along American lines this year. 
Trinity College, (Dublin), and the 
University of Berlin both offer thirty- 
hour courses for which certificates 
will be given if a student has com- 
plied with all requirements, and many 
of the American colleges and univer- 
sities, normal schools and depart- 
ments of education have assured the 
Institute of International Education 
that they will credit work done there. 
At Trinity, one can obtain work in Po- 
litical Economy, History, Literature, 
French, German, Spanish and Irish. 
Lectures on the Problems of Europe 
at the Present Day, and also a course 
on the Political and Constitutional 
History of England in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, will be given 
by Bolton Waller, winner of the Fi- 
lene Peace Prize in 1924. Professor 
Edmund Curtis, of Keble College, Ox- 
ford, will lecture on Anglo-Irish His 
tory from 1485 to the present day. 

At the Berlin summer school courses 
in German are offered for undergrad 
uates, with the emphasis laid on ac 
quiring the practical use of the lan- 
guage and on giving an introduction 
to German literature; for graduates 
who wish to perfect their use of the 
German language; and for teachers. 
The course for teachers deal with the 
methods of language teaching, using 
the German language as the basis; 
it includes practice teaching and ob- 
servation of classes. Courses will be 
given on German culture and on so- 
cial and educational problems of Ger 
many and special courses in other 
subjects will be arranged if a suf 
ficient number of applicants register 
before July 1. 

The University of Heidelberg will 
offer some summer work and the Uni- 
versity of Vienna will have a three- 
months’ course in German. 

The Board of Extra-Mural Studies 
at Cambridge, England, has arranged 
a summer meeting July 29 - August 
18. The main study will be India, but 
lectures and classes will be arranged 
on the subjects of English Literature, 


Theology, Architecture and Geology. 


The University of London offers its 
usual holiday course intended primar- 
ily for non-English-speaking students 
July 16 - August 12. 

A Summer Vacation Course has 
been organized by the Women’s Col- 
leges and the Society of Oxford Home- 
Students, for American women teach- 
ers and graduates, at Oxford July 10- 
28. There will be lectures and dis 
cussions on English Literature and 
English History, by well known pro 
fessors, lecturers, and tutors of the 
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University of Oxford, and by other 
persons. The $125 fee will include 
full board, residence in the women’s 
colleges, lectures and classes, and one 
or two excursions. The time for ac- 
cepting applications has been extend- 
ed beyond that originally announced, 
so that there is still time to enroll. 

The French universities at Besan- 
con, Clermont-Ferrand, Dijon, Gre- 
noble, Nancy, and Strasbourg will 
hold summer sessions in their own 
university towns. The University of 
Paris (Sorbonne) will have its usual 
lectures, and language work may be 
obtained at the Alliance Francaise in 
Paris. The University of Lille will 
hold a summer school at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer and Calais, the University of 
Poitiers will have its summer work 
at Tours and the University of Tou- 
louse will conduct schools at Bag- 
néres-de-Bigorre and Burgos. The 
work in all these summer schools will 
consist of the study of the French 
language, literature,, history and his- 
tory of art. In addition, the Univer- 
sity of Strasbourg offers a parallel 
course in German, and the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse, at Burgos, offers 
Spanish. At Fontainebleau the schools 
of music, art and architecture will 
begin their sixth season on June 25. 

In Switzerland, summer schools will 
be held at Geneva, Lausanne and 
Neuchatel. In addition to French 
language and literature, Geneva offers 
botany and physical geography, a 
two-weeks’ course in some problems 
of education and a four-day confer- 
ence on Christian international organ- 
izations. Lectures on international af- 
fairs will be given by prominent 
speakers under the auspices of the 
Geneva School of International Stud- 
ies from July 12 - September 4. 

The School of Classical Studies of 
the American Academy in Rome will 
be conducted by Professor Grant 
Showerman from July 5 - August 13. 

The Centro de Estudios Historicos 
at Madrid will have courses in Span- 
ish and lectures on Spanish art and 
literature. 

A Netherlands week for American 
students will be held July 5-10 at the 
University of Leyden. Lectures and 
demonstrations will be given in the 
physical physiological laboratories. 

The sixth summer term of the 
American School of Prehistoric Re- 
search will open in London on June 
25. In the course of the summer, 
work will be carried on in France, 
Spain, Switzerland and Belgium, in- 
cluding actual experience in digging. 

Information about all the summer 
sessions may be obtained from the 
Institute of International Education, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

STEPHEN P. DUGGAN. 
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Summer Opportunities 


In each of these summer groups, as we go to press, there is room 


for additional members. 


Any one interested should communicate 


immediately with any field or state secretary. 


THE NEW YoRK SUMMER 

SERVICE GROUP 
‘EVEN weeks spent in New York 
\ 'City studying the economic, rac- 
ial, social and Christian problems of 
the world’s metropolis—this is the 
opportunity presented to fifty under- 
graduates in the colleges of America. 
The group members will live in differ- 
ent institutions doing social work, 
they will take leadership in various 
forms of social service and will study 
social problems under nationally 
known experts; they will take trips 
to points of interest, including the 
County Workhouse, City Hospital, 
Penitentiary, etc. Board and room 
is furnished by the various institu- 
tions in exchange for the students’ 
work. 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH GROUPS 
] ENVER, Omaha and Baltimore 
(and possibly other places) are 
to be the scene of industrial groups 
for men, while a similar group for 
women will meet in Chicago. 

The students who form these groups 
will certainly “make the summer 
count!” In shops and factories, on 
milk routes and trolley cars, they will 
work side by side with year-around 
workers. Then in the evenings they 
will gather for addresses by well- 
known leaders on both sides of the 
labor question and will have a chance, 
in forums, to tell of their own dis- 
coveries and reactions. Such a sum- 
mer is worth while, if for no other 
reason than that it will increase the 
number of those who have learned to 
understand in some measure what life 
holds for the workers of the indus- 
trial world. 


A EUROPEAN PILGRIMAGE 

\ EUROPEAN Pilgrimage, under 
the auspices of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Field Council, will sail from 
New York on June 26th on the S. S. 
Caronia, returning from Cherbourg 
August 21. An interesting itinerary 
has been arranged in cooperation with 
Conrad Hoffmann, who is arranging 
contacts with leaders in education, 
government and business that would 
be out of the reach of the ordinary 
tourist. Fred Schumacher, recently 
general secretary of the Association 
at Denver University, will lead the 
group. There are still a few vacan- 
cies in the group of twelve. Men 
from other regions will be welcomed 
if recommended by their local Asso- 
ciation and the state or regional 
council chairman. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR CREATIVE 
LEADERSHIP 

— has been a long-felt need 

on the part of newly elected 
student presidents and councilmen in 
the Middle West for an opportunity 
to study together, in a training 
school, how best to meet the challenge 
for creative Christian leadership on 
the college and university campus. 
The Geneva Student Conference 
(June 15-25), will offer an exception- 
al opportunity for men to experience, 
in fellowship together, the deeper 
realities of the Christian life. In the 
Training School which will follow, the 
student leaders will be privileged to 
enter into a deeper creative experi- 
ence. 

Association College of Chicago has 
sensed the need for this specialized 
training and is offering, as a part of 
the Lake Geneva Summer Schools, 
June 25-July 9, a Bible study course, 
“Life at Its Best,” under Bruce 
Curry, one on Leadership Training 
under Professor Curry and a course 
on History and Methods under the 
combined leadership of Francis P. 
Miller and A. J. Elliott. In addition 
to the special courses, a group of 
hill-top lectures on Christian attitudes 
will be given by Charles W. Gilkey, 
W. W. Alexander, C. E. Lindquist 
and Paul Hutchinson. 

In other regions the same need for 
training has been felt. The Rocky 
Mountain Region accordingly offers a 
summer school for student secretaries 
in connection with the regular Estes 
Park Summer School, July 14-29. 

In the South they have a good 
plan, worked out in cooperation with 
Southern Y. M. C. A. College. Blue 
Ridge Association has agreed to ac- 
cept twenty presidents from Associa- 
tions without employed secretaries. 
These men will work five hours a day 
in exchange for board and room. A 
scholarship fund is also available for 
twenty additional such presidents, 
worth $50 toward the necessary ex- 
pense of about $125. Between the 
dates July 22-August 31, a curricu- 
lum is offered consisting of the fol- 
lowing courses: History of the Asso- 
ciation Movement; Bible Study by 
the Discussion Method; Christian 
Fundamentals; The Association Pres- 
ident’s Task. 

Each of these regional training 
schools extends a cordial invitation to 
men from other regions, provided 
they come with the recommendation 
of the regional council and secretary. 
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News F rom. Theologs 


Proposed National Conference of 
Theological Students, Decem- 
ber 27-28, 1926. 

4 i National Theological Commit- 

tee at its meeting on March 15th 
voted to plan for a National Confer- 
ence of Theological Students to be 
held in conjunction with the National 

Student Conference. The dates of 

the National Student Conference are 

December 28—January 1, at Mil- 

waukee, Wis. It is planned to hold 

the special conference of theological 
students the day preceding the larger 
gathering. The following Program 

Committee has been appointed: Sam- 

uel McCrea Cavert, Chairman; Henry 

P. VanDusen; Willis Mathias; Robert 

Russell. 

It has been suggested that a theme 
should be chosen related to the idea 
of church unity or interdenomina- 
tional co-operation. The major part 
of the conference will be devoted to 
discussion supplemented by several 
addresses from church leaders. 


A Look Ahead 


— are promising prospects for 
an active and successful coming 
year in the work of the Middle At- 
lantic States. Unusual enthusiasm 
and sincerity was shown in an execu- 
tive meeting of the new officers with 
the retiring members. Tentative plans 
for next year call for a conference 
for seminaries at Auburn, N. Y.; for 
colleges at Western Seminary in 
Pittsburgh, and for prep schools at 
Lancaster. These conferences, next 
year being scattered over wide areas, 
should bring many outlying semin- 
aries into the Association and thus 
further a mutual understanding and 
common sympathy for bringing about 
a closer relationship between the stu- 
dents of the seminaries in the Middle 
Atlantic region. 


Theologs Take Stock of the Sem- 

inaries and the Churches 
( YROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMIN- 

A ARY, Pa., was selected, because 
of its central location and adequate 
facilities, for the major conference of 
the year in the Middle Atlantic 
States. In spite of the late date 
(April 16-17), an unusual interest 
was shown by nearly all seminaries 
in the Middle Atlantic Association. 
Nearly 100 ministerial students were 
in attendance. Seminaries from West- 
minister (Md.) to Buffalo (N. Y.) 
and from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh 
were represented. 

The program arranged by Willis 


Mathias provided for discussion pe- 
riods after each address and for 
group discussions during the morning 
on Saturday. The concensus of opin- 
ion seemed to be that the delegates 
were more interested in listening to 
addresses by the conference speakers 
than in the discussions with their fel- 
low delegates. The questions raised 
by the speakers and the keynotes of 
their addresses provided an ample 
range of subjects for discussion. 
However, the discussion periods were 
used in asking the speakers questions 
rather than for debate from the 
floor. 

Francis P. Miller, Secretary of the 
National Council, spoke on “What is 
Christ’s Ideal for His Church for Our 
Day.” The manner in which he 
aroused the interest of the students 
by laying before them the great is- 
sues before the Church of today was 
reminiscent of Socrates’ method of 
making hearers think for themselves. 
The Church’s attitude toward pres- 
ent-day economic problems was bared 
of all superficiality and yet all sides 
of the question were considered with 
fairness. To him the chief difficulty 
is found in people having what seem 
to be water-tight compartments in 
their minds, and the thoughts and 
ideas of one compartment being iso- 
lated from those in other compart- 
ments. In quick succession’ the 
Church’s attitude toward racial bar- 
riers, the nationalistic impulse, and 
the relation between Christ’s cause 
and international problems were out- 
lined in clear, concise detail. The 
only real division in the Christian re- 
ligion is between those who believe 
God has an interest in transforming 
the world-as-it-is into the world-of- 
Christ’s-ideal and those within the 
Church who have ever turned and 
tried to crush Him. 

After the discussion period Robert 
L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the 
Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, presented his address on “How 
are Seminaries giving Preparation 
for Leadership in the Future 
Church?” He threw out his chal- 
lenge straight from the shoulder by 
making an all inclusive statement 
that no seminary in America has yet 
faced the task of building its curri- 
culum on the basis of the job the 
preacher has to do. Incriminating 
evidence was presented to show that 
some seminaries have actually made 
no change in the subject matter of 
their courses for over fifty years. 
He considered the future outlook 
bright as constructive changes are 
already under way. 


The Intercollegian 


The Friday evening session opened 
with A. Ray Petty. He presented 
“The Social Service Program of the 
Church,” which he has so ably dem- 
onstrated through the Judson Mem- 
orial Church in New York City. 
“This is a great day to be a preach- 
er,’ Dr. Petty said, “It is the most 
romantic and highest adventure that 
I have ever experienced. We are fac- 
ing great problems and the question 
is, will the Church have just a creed 
and a belief, or will it have a pro- 
gram of life?” 

The last speaker of the evening was 
George W. Richards, President of the 
Reformed Theological Seminary at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. He ad- 
vanced the inquiry, “Is Church Unity 
Attainable?” Dr. Richards holds the 
important office of Secretary of the 
Inter-Seminary Faculties’ Union in 
the United States and Canada. His 
profound scholarship, with his keen 
cognizance of the problems under dis- 
cussion, did not allow him to forget 
the critical limitations of Church un 
ity in the enthusiasm of his idealism. 
His ideal may be expressed as fol- 
lows, “Unity of spirit and diversity in 
organization.” 

Most of Saturday morning was 
taken up in the meeting of student 
discussion groups. They were five, 
presided over by students. The ques- 
tion was, “What values are we get- 
ting out of our seminary course and 
what can be done to increase its 
effectiveness?” Flashes of radical 
thought appeared in these groups, but 
for the most part even the liberals 
were inherently conservative. Fvery- 
thing, from scrapping the study of 
Greek and Hebrew, to the operation 
of a Church modeled upon the routine 
of a medical clinic, was suggested and 
fought out from the floor. In these 
groups the problems and questions 
presented by the conference speakers 
were thrashed out from both sides, so 
that it proved to be the most interest- 
ing feature of the whole conference. 

The afternoon session was presided 
over by Elbert P. Boyden of Auburn 
Theological Seminary, who is_ the 
newly elected President of the Middle 
Atlantic Association of Seminaries. 
Each of five seminary students took 
five minutes to outline “What my 
seminary course has meant to me as 
a future minister.” These men were 
frank and outspoken in their criticism 
and praises of their respective sem- 
inaries and also seminaries in general. 

The closing address, given by 
George Stewart, Jr., Associate Minis- 
ter of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York, gripped the 
heart and soul of every delegate. 
The clean cut delivery won for Dr. 
Stewart the distinction of having 
given the most vital speech of the 
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conference. As Dr. Evans had 
opened the conference by stressing 
personal work, so Dr. Stewart closed 
by calling upon every man to con- 
sider himself a fisher of men, just as 
Jesus had commanded his disciples. 
He emphasized the importance of vis- 
iting a person as many as a dozen 
times to enlist him in Christ’s cause. 

Such is a partial report of what 
happened during the conference. To 
evaluate’ the effect of such a student 
gathering upon the future lives of 
those in attendance would be impos- 


sible. All would agree that the 
speeches were only an item in the 
sum total of results registered. The 


contact and discussion of student with 
student was of inestimable meaning 
for the future. 
DONALD M. CAMERON. 
Crozer. 


HERE AND THERE 


Professor Angus Dun of the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., will spend the coming year in 
special study at the University of 
Marburg. 


Professor Eugene Lyman will re- 
turn to the Union Theological Sem- 
inary next fall with Mrs. Lyman 
who until recently was Professor 
Mary R. Ely of Vassar College. 


Princeton Seminary Association has 
raised from the student body $234 for 
a friendship fund which is used to 
help students in Bethlen College, 
Transylvania. 


Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary is the largest seminary, so far 
as we know, in the world. It has an 
enrollment of 429 students, coming 
from thirty-three states and twenty- 
seven foreign countries. Fifty-eight 
men come from northern states. A 
new seminary plant has been built in 
a suburb of Louisville, Ky., where the 
present buildings are located, and 
President E. Y. Mullins announced 
that the seminary will move into its 
new quarters in the near future. In 
the new plant, costing two million 
dollars, each room will have hot and 
cold running water and there will be 
rooms for married students. 


We take this opportunity to wish 
all our readers a summer full of re- 
freshment, inspiration and a renewed 
vision of the work of the Kingdom 
of God in our generation. 

GARDINER M., Day. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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News from the Field 


Mother’s Day has become a tradi- 
tion of the campus at University of 
Southern California. The Association 
gave carnations to 2,500 men on the 
campus; a special chapel service had 
many mothers as guests; fraternity 
houses and other homes entertained 
mothers at luncheon; in the evening 
there was a great banquet with spe- 


cial music, toasts by mothers and 
sons, and an address by President 
Von Kleinsmid. 


The University of New Mexico As- 
sociation is isolated and consequently 
without much encouragement from 
nearby Associations. In spite of 
these handicaps they had the best 
year in their history. They are re- 
organizing and making plans for next 
year. Thanks are due Wiley Price 
and Harold Schafer and other inter- 
ested students and faculty members. 


Radio broadcasting as a means of 
international education is being util- 
ized by the University of Washington 
Association. One recent program in- 
cluded among other features: address 
by the general secretary on “The Sig- 
nificance of Students from Other 
Lands”; a solo by a Philippine stu- 
dent on a native bamboo fiddle; ad- 
dress by the Chairman of the Inter- 
national Council; address by a Negro 
student on “The Progress of the 
Negro Race”; and addresses by stu- 
dents from Japan, India, Canada; mu- 
sical selections by students from Rus- 
sia, Africa. 

The Wisconsin Joint Student Con- 
ference meeting as we go to Press 
May 13-16, sounds its challenge to 
students to do their own thinking. 
Dean Irma Voight of Ohio University, 
and Bruce Curry will aid the discus- 
sion. 

Go-to-Church Sunday at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati was promoted 
this year jointly by the two Associa- 
tions. 


At Tulsa University the students 
are interested in the prohibition ques- 
tion. Under the direction of the Stu- 
dent Christian Association a vote has 
just been taken by the whole student 
body and the results made known to 
the Senator in charge of the Senate 
Prohibition Committee. Further, the 
Cabinet voted to ask all other Asso- 
ciations in Oklahoma to join them in 
this effort. 


The Association at Oklahoma A. & 
M. has put over a campaign to make 
more widespread the use of the Jn- 
tercollegian on the campus. 
fraternity and _ sorority 
proached through its 


Every 
was ap- 
president and 


some of its members. The Cabinet 
voted that every man should be a sub- 
scriber by paying fifty cents if able, 
the Association to pay the remaining 
fifty cents. All but two men paid their 
half and the Association paid it for 
those (they were too hard-pressed). 
Thirty-five extra copies of the current 
issue were ordered and a copy was 
sent to each of the fraternities and 
sororities, and one each to the Y. W. 
C. A. Cabinet. 

The University of Florida has in 
its student body approximately thirty- 
five foreign students. With the co- 
operation of the Association a Cosmo- 
politan Club has been organized. It 
was found that several men have been 
members of clubs in other schools. 
The club is meeting a real need, for 
more and more students are coming 
here from the Latin American coun- 
tries. In March fifteen fraternities 
started an eight weeks’ Bible discus- 
sion series using Curry’s “Facing Stu- 
dent Problems.” 

Georgia Students experimented in 
April in holding a joint conference 
for men and women students. The 
fine Christian fellowship and coopera- 
tion which was apparent, would seem 
to assure another joint conference for 
training officers next year. 

Maryville College (Tenn.) cabinet 
has adopted as its watchword for the 
new year “True Fellowship with Je- 
sus Christ.” The spring retreat was 
held in an old cabin, meals eaten by 
a camp fire. The cabinet returned 
with renewed zeal after an inspiring 
week-end. 


Only interested men being wanted 
for cabinet positions, Franklin and 
Marshall College followed a_ novel 
procedure of elections. They elected 


only the President, then asked for 
applications for the various cabinet 
positions. From these applications a 


committee of faculty and_ students 
selected the men for the different po- 
sitions. 


Seventy-five men at Elizabethtown 
(Pa.) College have accepted the Pur- 
pose of the Association. They are 
the charter members of the Associa- 
tion, which has just adopted a Con- 
stitution which brings it within the 
fellowship of this world-wide student 
Movement. 


Herbert Jenkins, colored junior, has 
been elected President of Colby Col- 
lege Association. Mr. Jenkins was an 
honor graduate of Coburn Classical 
Institute, is an intercollegiate debator 
and stands high in scholarship. Dur- 
ing the past year he has been chair- 
man of the Committee on Deputations 
at Colby. 
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PREP NEWS 

A quarter of a century of life is 
this year’s record for the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Cul- 
ver Military Academy. That the 
present year’s work teems_ with 
spiritual activity is evidenced by 
their report, from which we glean 
just a few high spots: Fellowship 
Prayer Groups in each company and 
platoon of the Artillery and Troop 
and in the Band, meet weekly to 
study the Gospel of John; a Friend- 
ship Council meets each week for 
prayer, study and inspiration: fifty 
life problem groups, meeting for eight 
weeks, discussed among other topics, 
Is Campus Popularity Worth Seek- 
ing? Right Companionships and 
Friendships; How Shall We Treat 
Other Races? How Honest Shall We 
Be? The cadets and faculty over- 
topped their goal when they contrib- 
uted $1,400 for Russian refugee stu- 
dents and for scholarships for a Ken- 
tucky mountain school. 


What is the best way to handle sex 
education? Many schools bring in 
trusted speakers like Dr. Swan or Dr. 
Seerley. Hotchkiss is abandoning the 
Purity Meeting formerly led by older 
boys and is working toward the school 
physician solutions. 


The Association at Williston Acad- 
emy desired a_ discussion group 
program. Instead of starting one 
group, they started four small groups 
with about a half dozen people in 
each. They report that most of the 
student body at first was unsympa- 
thetic with the idea, but within two 
weeks the attendance had increased 
in each group four-fold. They divid- 


NEXT STOP—BLAIRSTOWN! 


ed according to the subjects of inter- 
est, one group taking Bible study; an- 
other, social study; another, intimate 
personal problems, etc. The result is 
that the prestige of the religious work 
and the moral fibre of the school are 
notably strengthened. 


The Modern Educational Use of the 
Bible was the subject of the first con- 
ference in many years of headmasters 
and teachers of prep schools in and 
about New York. Thirteen schools 
were represented in a_ gathering 
which, under the leadership of Bruce 
Curry, was exceedingly helpful and 
inspiring. 

The Troy Conference Academy As- 
sociation recently had an exceedingly 
busy month. They elected a new 
president and treasurer; bought new 
hymn books and a cabinet to keep 


SUMMER CONFERENCE 


DATES 
SEABECK, Wash....... June 12—20 
Estes Park, Col. .Aug. 24—Sept. 3 
HouuisTer, Mo......¢ June 4—14 


LAKE GENEVA, Wis...June 15—25 
BLUE Ripcge, N. C....June 15—25 
EAGLES MERE, Pa.....« June 11—20 
NORTHFIELD, Mass....June 16—24 
KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 

Students) 
WAVELAND, La. (Colored Students) 

caeieee Rue ae Apr. 26—-May 3 
BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. (Prep School 

BONE) scswecet June 26—July 1 


(Colored 
...May 29—June 7 


them in; pledged money to the Stu- 
dent Movement of which we are all a 
part; chose seven fellows to join the 
other prep schools of Vermont in a 
conference at St. Albans, and planned 
a benefit show to budge their budget. 


COLORED STUDENTS 


Helsingfors and Denmark Repre- 
sentatives. If all plans are successful 
three students will be among the 
twelve or fifteen colored delegates 
from the United States to Helsing 
fors in August. John Dillingham, 
formerly of Shaw University, now at 
the Yale Divinity School, will repre- 
sent colored men and women students 
of the United States at the World’s 
Student Christian Federation meet- 
ing at Denmark. 


Joint conferences between men and 
women have been held during the 
school year in the following states: 
Louisiana, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, East and West Texas. All of 
these states have voted to hold joint 
conferences again next year. Added 
to this list for a first trial during 
1926-27 are Mississippi and Alabama. 


The time for holding state confer- 
ences for the next school year has 
been considered by several state 
councils and the two area Councils— 
Kings Mountain and Waveland. It is 
recommended that so far as possible 
all state conferences, joint or other- 
wise, be held during the early fall 
months and concluded by the middle 
of December, on account of the Na- 
tional Convention which will take 
place during the Christmas holidays. 
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Students of the World 


The news items in this section provide glimpses into the life of other 
national Student Movements, many of which, like our own Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A., are units in the World’s Student Christian Federation. 


An Experiment in France 
| AST year several Christian stu- 

4 dents from a Protestant group 
came into contact with about thirty 
working-men at Ivry, a suburb of 
Paris, which is entirely industrial 
and revolutionary. In_ cooperation 
with the workers they founded a free 
group for social study; that is to say, 
the study of humanity. One of the 
group members has given us this 
stimulating description of the work 
they are doing: 

“Ivry has fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants, of whom nine hundred are 
practising Catholics, one hundred 
Protestants, and forty-nine thousand 
hostile to Christianity. The Catholic 
clergy and Protestant pastors are 
boycotted, as being religious by pro- 
fession. The separation of classes is 
sharp. ... We must find Christians 
who will go themselves into the fac- 
tory, and take the gospel with them. 
There is a wall of prejudice and cus- 
tom to be thrown down. 

“We hear much of the team system. 
In the Department of Dréme, a team 
of devoted pastors is moving the 
masses; another closely united team 
is rebuilding spiritually the devasted 
North; in Paris another team is pre- 
paring for work in a neglected coun- 
try district. A team is also needed 
for the Parisian suburbs, a truly mis- 
sionary team. We have not found 
one yet. 

“A provisional solution for the next 
two or three years is I think to be 
found in ‘Social Teams.’ Ten stu- 
dents, men or women, will collaborate 
in a free social study group; there 
will always be one, in rotation, work- 
ing in a factory, who will be the 
opener of the breach, for the mere 
fact of so working brings with it end- 
less possibilities. 

Besides the weekly  study-circie, 
monthly meetings have been organ- 
ised. The students receive their work- 
ing comrades for musical evenings. 
On Sundays there are field-rambles, 
and parties for work in the allot- 
ments; there is camping on holidays. 
As for the final solution, what will it 
be? What are we aiming at? Shall 
we borrow Fourrier’s dream of co- 
operative homes, centres of intellect- 
ual and spiritual enlightenment? We 
don’t yet know. For the time being, 
we are trying to realise schemes for 
which we still need the funds: 


(1) The creation of a Foyer, that is to say 


a building at Ivry with a hall and a few 
rooms, which will be the headquarters of the 
group. One or two students would live there, 


perhaps those at work in the factory. Every 
evening the working people and students could 
meet there. It could also be used for meet- 
ings between workers’ leaders and religious 
leaders. 

(2) The purchase of a piece of ground in 
the country, where a hut with several rooms 
could be constructed. The friends of the 
group would be able to stay there for week- 
ends. There would be reading, study, music, 
and walks. Some tired mothers could be sent 
there during the week. 

(3) The Provision of a small holiday home 
in Switzerland, in Savoy, or near Paris, for 
the children of Ivry. 





Cooperation Between Interna- 
tional Student Organizations 


figs League of Nations last month 
brought together representatives 
of seven international student organ- 
izations to discuss methods of cooper- 
ation on subjects of common interest. 
Many matters were dealt with in a 
fine spirit of collaboration. Good 
work was done on the question of se- 
curing special facilities for students 
travelling into or through foreign 
countries. This will include the re- 
duction to a minimum of passport 
and visa formalities and the obtaining 
of tariff reductions on railways. The 
responsibility for gathering informa- 
tion and approaching governments 
and other authorities to obtain these 
advantages, was delegated to the In- 
ternational Confederation of Stu- 
dents. It is likely that before long 
their work will result in substantial 
benefits to students who are travel- 
ling. The questions of foyers, self- 
help, and student clubs, loans to stu- 
dents, exchange of students, unem- 
ployment among students, and a com- 
mon international centre, were all dis- 
cussed, with a view to practical ac- 
tion being taken. It was decided that 
the conference, which this year was 
in the nature of an experiment, should 
be convened to meet again next year. 





International Student Service; 
Conference, Camp and Tours 
T= Annual I. S. S. Conference 

will take place this year at Karl- 
ovice (near Belgrade), July 25—Au- 
gust 2. As in previous years, early 
and widespread interest is being man- 
ifested in this conference. The gen- 
eral theme will be “Student Needs 
and Self Help, East and West.” Spe- 
cial thought will be given to the pos- 
sibilities and needs for I. S. S. in such 
countries as India, China and Japan. 


“International Student Service” has 
also undertaken to conduct an Inter- 
national Student Camp on behalf of 
the American Travel Bureau of the 
International Confederation of Stu- 
dents. This will take place near 
Geneva, August 18-28. It is ex- 
pected that 250 students will attend, 
of whom 176 will be Americans. 

Tours in Europe have also been ar- 
ranged by I. S. S., on behalf of the 
C. I. E. Travel Bureau, for two Amer- 
ican student parties, one women and 
the other men, to visit the entire 
Balkan States. There will be sixteen 
members in each party. Arrange- 
ments are made also for two other 
groups of twelve students each from 
the American Y. W. C. A. They will 
visit together England, France and 
Jugoslavia, and then separate, one 
group going to Bulgaria, Roumania 
and Switzerland; the other to Hun- 
gary, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Germany. 





Looking Ahead in China 


he OR the first time since 1922, the 

entire student staff was called in 
for a conference in Shanghai, Janu- 
ary 12-21. There were ten Chinese 
and seven foreign student secretaries. 
All of them had been at work at least 
a year, which is still remarkable, so 
they pulled well together and talked 
the common language of experience. 
Some of the sessions were held with 
the Y. M. C. A. student staff, all of 
whom were also in town at the time. 
This joint group decided to ask David 
Cairns of Scotland to come to 
China this coming autumn for talks 
on Christianity among the mission 
schools. The possibility of asking 
Bishop Temple and Maude Royden of 
England to come later, for more gen- 
eral work, was also discussed, and the 
desire was expressed that the ‘inter- 
national visitors of the future should 
also include leaders from Africa and 
India. “The doors to the student 
world are not closed,” agreed our stu- 
dent secretaries, after sharing experi- 
ences of the past few months in an 
agitated and tense student world, 
“but the personal qualifications of 
student secretaries matter a hundred- 
fold more than before. Any one of 
fine enough personality and with a 
genius for friendship can cross the 
barriers that stand even against or- 
ganized Christianity.” 


——— 
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e Waylarer 


As “balanced rations” for June I 
recommend: 

THE FIRE AND THE FLINT—White. 
(Knopf. $2.50). 

FINDING THE TRAIL OF LIFE—Jones. 


(Macmillan. $1.50). 

INFLUENCING HUMAN BEHAVIOR— 
Overstreet. (Peoples Institute Pub. 
Ce. $3). 


The decision of Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin to accept the presidency of Union 
Theological Seminary is real news. 
Dr. Coffin is widely known in the 
tudent Association field. We like to 
think of him as a typical pastor in a 


great city, uniting in one parish 
wealth and poverty, capital and la- 
bor. There are few printed words 
that state as adequately the gospel 


in modern terms as do his “In a Day 
of Social Rebuilding,” “Some Chri 
tian Convictions” and “Social Aspects 
of the Cross.” These three are almost 
vorthy of being the “Balanced Ra- 
tions” for this column! 


Another theological seminary is 
drawing into its teaching staff a fig 
ure well known in the student Asso- 
ciation Movement, in the person of 
Clarence P. Shedd, who goes to Yale 
Divinity School as Assistant Profes 
or of Christian Methods. He will 
eek to develop the Y. M. C. A. De 
partment in Yale Divinity School 
which was started by the late Profes 
or Henry B. Wright. Mr. Shedd ha 
been a member of the student Depart 
National staff since 1919, serv 
ing most of the time as New England 


ment 


Field secretary. During the past 
year he has served as assistant secre 
tary at New York headquarters. He 
began student work in 1911 as secre 
tary at Worcester Polytechnic Insti 
tute and from 1914 to 1919 he was 
State Student Secretary for Massa 
chusetts and Rhode Island. 


I am glad to say that his new work 
will not mean a break in his relation 
hip with national student work, for 
not only will he be training men for 
the student secretaryship but he will 


also be giving several months a year 
to the National Council in variou 
forms of national leadership. 

It is often good to see ourselves in 


the perspective of other people. I 
happened recently to hit upon a 
speech by Viscount Grey of Falloden 
at the British Student Conference 
last year at Manchester. He ex- 
plained how he first came in touch 
with the Student Movement in the 
United States. I then find this in- 
teresting sentence: “I promised then 


a gentleman named Mr. John Mott, 
whom I had met before I was in the 
United States and for whom I had 
conceived great respect and regard, 
that I would address the great meet- 


ing of the Students’ Union in the 
United States which was to take 
place, and did take place, at Des 
Moines (in Ohio)” ste. 


Last month we published a letter 
giving a vivid picture out of the daily 
life of Eddie Miller, formerly a mem- 
ber of the state staff of Missouri and 
now working with primitive tribes in 
the heart of the Sudan. We hasten 
to print this corrected statement, be- 
fore some of our friends have a 
chance to remind us that in the pre- 
ceding issue we gave credit for his 
former connection to the State of 
Kansas, instead of Missouri! 

There has been current a rumor 
that T. Z. Koo had accepted the gen- 
eral secretaryship of the World’s Y. 
M.C. A. I now learn that this report 
is untrue and that Dr. Koo will con 
tinue as A Secretary of the 
Student Movement in China. 

Br. 
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The Intercollegiar 


Heywood Broun, the itinerant phil 
osopher of the New York World, 
thinks we should not get too zealous 
in the cheering section or any other 
“unifying force in college”: 


The process of unification is just about 
the most deplorable feature in the col- 
legiate process. This is the big binder 
which takes six or seven hundred likely 
looking boys and turns out as many Yale 
men or Princeton men or Harvard men. 
Each specimen is nicely girdied with the 
same length of rope and each is stamped 
and labeled. 

When I was in college we were always 
being urged to “get together,” as if there 
were any virtue in that. Sheep knew the 
huddle before football players adopted it. 
That the youngster at coilege may suffer 
from a fierce and tormenting loneliness I 
know. But getting together is not a rem- 
edy. Even more lonely than the shore of 
a desert island is the centre of a crowd 


in the congealing process of becoming 
unified 
I wish some correspondent would 


tell me why so little attention has 
been attracted to the following pro- 
posal of the Connecticut Valley Col- 
legiate World Court Conference, 
meeting at Amherst College in De- 
cember: 


“That this group ask our colleges to 
ask the whole American student body to 
request of Congress at least as much as 


is spent on the R. O. T. C. for 
change of students 
that at the same 


inter- 
with other nations and 
time through our own 


e Torts we should advance the same thing.” 
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THE INSURGENCE OF YOUTH 


She: “What I say is: it’s a ——— 
be run by a gang of — 
between ‘em. 





He: “I think you're 











putrid shame that Europe should 


old beavers without an idea or an ideal 
If I'd my way, I'd hoick ‘em all out of their —— 


then there might be some hope for the Nations.” 
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From “Observations” by Max Beerbohm 
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the study of the Bible and prayer. 


of God throughout the world. 


Charles S. Campbell, Chairman Robert M. Russell 
George W. Perkins, Vice-Chairman 
Burke Baker 

James C. Baker 

M. L. Burton 

F. Trubee Davison 

D. J. Fleming 


J. Ross Stevenson 
George Stewart 
William E. Sweet 
A. M. Trawick 
A. C. Vinal 


Robert E. Vins 
Charles W. Gilkey eres as oa gma 
. thy L. E. Wheeler 
Frank Porter Graham R. P. Wil 
Theodore Ainsworth Greene sidcte one 
Henry W. Hobson Donald Winston 


W. Douglas Mackenzie 








Pacific Coast New England 
Gale Seaman Coope rating Committee 
: Y. M. C. A. Building Representing Interna- 
3 Los Angeles, Cal. tional Committee and 
: : State Committees of 
: Rocky Mountain States Maine, New Hamp- 
r ‘ : shire, Massachusetts 
B. M. Cherrington ae my tery 
Y. M. C. A. Building, pe 
Denver, Col. Kingsley Birge 
; J. M. Currie, 
Middle W est | [28 Chsstent Mt. 
A. J. Elliott Springfield, Mass. 
. C. Bell <> : 
” 19 South La Salle St., California 
Chicago, Ill *Ralph Cole 
' ; 715 S. Hope S 
Southwe ste rn Cooperating los g ti t., 
: ( ommiuttee 
: Representing International Com- Colorado 
mittee and State Committees of 6 €.. Pifer 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas: YM. C A.. 
A. R. Elliott Denver, Col. 
John Boyd Illinois 
H Harry Bone O. E. Pence — 
: Dallas, Te 19 S. La Salle St., 
: ; Chicago 
South . 
; Indiana 
J. W. Bergthold W. W. Mendenhall 
C3 nee Se 1300 City Trust Bldg., 
ae, we Indianapolis 
Middle Atlantic States lowa 
W. H. Tinker E. R. Hinckley 
347 Madison Ave., 811 S. & L. Bidg., 
New York City Des Moines 


John R. Mott, General Secretary 
B. H. Fancher, Treasurer 


8347 MADISON AVENUE, 


Indicates part time tudent work 
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THE STUDENT YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


AFFILIATED WITH THE WORLD’S STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION 


PURPOSE 
To lead students to faith in God through Jesus Christ. 
To lead them into membership and service in the Christian Church. 
To promote their growth in Christian faith and character, especially through 


To influence them to devote themselves in united effort with all Christians to 
making the will of Christ effective in human society, and to extending the Kingdom 


STUDENT DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


Andrew Roy, W. & L. 

Samuel R. Carter, Centenary 

John Tomlinson, Northwestern 
Reginald Smart, Univ. of N. D. 
Nat R. Griswold, Henderson-Brown 
Sterling Halloway, Texas Univ. 
Gerald Arnold, Colo. Agri. 

Earl Bellman, Friends Univ. 
Willard Marshall, Univ. of Oregon 
Lester Cummins, So. Branch, U. of 


California. 


: NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL G. W. Watkins, nen Univ. 
Paul Micou ; Rudolph Moses, New Orleans Coll. 
W. D. Murray Roswell Barnes, Lafayett Hugo Thompson, Univ. of Minn. 
Thomas Nicholson Donald Stevenson, Yale John Dillingham, Shaw 
Frank W. Padelford Gordon Chalmers, Brown W. S. Herrington, Southwestern 
Christopher Pierson Vincent E. Faust, Franklin and (Kans.) 
Charles Proffitt Marshall George Steinman, Southwestern 
Lester Rogers Philip C. Ross, Univ of W. Va. (Tex.) 


SECRETARIES WORKING AMONG STUDENTS 


Kansas Pennsylvania 


M. H. McKean L. M. Miller 
918 Kansas Ave., Calder Bldg., 
Topeka Harrisburg 

Kentucky 

E. G. Howe Washington 

221 W. Broadway, *Geo 


‘ce B.C 
Louisville y 2 Kole 

ais Seattle, Wash. 
Louisiana 


*A. K. Jones 


303 Roumain Bldg., West Virgina 

Baton Rouge *W. C. Arnold 
Michigan State Y. M. CLA 

. . Charleston 

Roy McCullough 

423 Association Bldg., . ; — 

Detroit Committee on Friendly 
Minn. and N. Dak. Relations with For- 


cm eign Students 
Hugo Thompson g 


Eines” Charles D. Hurrey 
mannenpon E. H. Lockwood 
Missouri Syl — Ave., 
r . New or City 
*W.S. Hopkins 


704 Odd Fellows’ Bldg. 
St. Louis 


Negro Students 


Ohio W. C. Craver 
H. L. Seamans Frank T. Wilson 
10 S. Long St., 347 Madison Ave., 
Columbus New York City 


David R. Porter, Executive Secretary 
Francis P. Miller, Assistant Secretary 


Clarence P. Shedd, on leave 
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“Sell Your Beds— |r 
and Buy Books’ 


— Alexander Whyte’s Advice to Edinburgh Students 





EADING is the fertilizer of Ideas—Ideas are world trans- 
formers—Most of us are rich in good feelings, good inten- 
tions, good deeds, but poor in good Ideas. 


One Association President last year bought a half dozen 
copies of ‘“Men, Women and God” and in one term loaned them 
to two hundred of his fellow students. Another President at 
the June Hollister Conference purchased Fifty dollars’ worth of 
books for his Association’s Library. 

To aid you in pursuing this delightful and profitable ad- 
venture of discovering Ideas and making friends through Books, 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is now planning a series of especial- 
ly priced combination offers, whereby you can secure both mag- 
azine and books at actual cost. 





Initial Offering 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN for a year................. usual price $1.25 

“MODERN DISCIPLESHIP AND WHAT IT MEANS” 
gt ge Se ke - errr usual price $ .85 
Ss ok 6 &.¢ 60-4 kasi alias ae dx a oak $2.10 


Both for $1.60 





i ANY of us are pretending to play 
The Intercollegian at being Christians without ever 
Room 504, 347 Madison Ave., seriously having attempted to think . 
New York City. through what being a Christian means. 
This book will help you as much as 
For the enclosed $1.60 send me Canon Woods’ addresses on the same 
“Modern Discipleship and What It themes at “Indianapolis” helped the 
Means” by Canon Woods, and The delegates who came in contact with his 
Intercollegian for one year. great personality there. 
: The Council of Christian Associa- 
Name 


aa aa tions, representing both Y. W. C. A. 
and Y. M. C. A., is presenting this book 
as the first to appear under their new 
policy of making helpful religious 
literature more easily available to local 
pudausahinaseateinhdtevennaciamssvernsehughetabasiniibiun Association members. 
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Oklahoma’s “Fightenest Coach” 
Burdette Graham 
The Effect of Athletics Upon 
Scholarship 
Tucker Smith 
A Study of Athletics and Alumni 
Influence 
The New Tasks of the Church in 
India 
William S. Paton 
Student Association Problems 
at Buffalo 
Book Reviews 
A Student’s Note Book 
Students of the World 
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The Next Number 


The December number will inckide, 
among other articles: 
Should Students Study? An Editorial Sym- 
positum 
Should Teachers Teach? By Professor Robert 
Leigh, of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
The Failure of Advice. By Erdman Harris 
of Princeton and Union Seminary 
What is College All About? By A. Bruce 
Curry. 


Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Issued during the nine months of the academic year—Oct- 
ober to June, inclusive. 

Published at 809 Linden Street, Scranton, Pa. 

Editorial and General Offices, 347 Madison 
York. 

Yearly subscription rate is $1.25; 


Avenue, Ne 
$1 in clubs of five. 


Entered as second-class matter May 16, 1924, at the po 
office at Scranton, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized April 
17, 1922. 








Build Up Your Book Shelves 


through The Intercollegian 


To aid you in continuing your pursuit of the delightful and profitable adven- 
ture of discovering Ideas and making friends through books, THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
presents a new list of especially priced combination offers: 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 


No. 1 


The Clash of Color by Basil Mathews. 





OFFERS 
No. 3 


Modern Discipleship and What It Means 
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Ce 3. cc epiebeeoseebs $ .7 by E. S. Woods 
The Intereollegian ED og cide wk wewee woes $ .85 
Regular price for 1 year......... 1. The Intercollegian 
$9 00 Regular price for 1 year......... 1.25 
Both for $1.55 $2.10 
Both for $1.60 
No. 2 

Men, Women and God by Herbert Gray. No. 4 
ROSWAL PEHE - +... --eeeree ee nes * 60 ALL THREE BOOKS and a year’s subscrip- 
The Intercollegian ti as les Schinalatte These. if 
Regular price for 1 year......... 1.25 — © stercotegian. nese, | 

Las ordered separately, would cost $3.45. 


Both for $1.45 All for $2.60 


The Intercollegian '[ HE INTERCOLLEGIAN, like any other jour- 
nal that is not published for money-making, de 
pends upon the personal cooperation of its readers 
for its enlarged subscription list. Is it too much to 
ask that every reader of this page should consider 
himself enough a friend of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and 
of the World-wide Student Christian Movement to 
make some personal effort (through the plan men- 
tioned above or otherwise) to secure additional sub- | 
scribers? The editor frankly acknowledges the im- | 
possibility of continuing the publication on its pres- | 
ent level unless many readers take initiative in this | 
matter—that is, become self-starters to send in im- 
mediately new subscribers. | 


Room 709, 347 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


For the enclosed $ 


Combination Offer No. 


send me 


Name 
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| see His face in every flower; 

The thunder and the singing of the birds 
Are but His voice—and carven by His power 
Rocks are His written words. 


All pathways by His feet are worn, 

His strong heart stirs the ever-beating sea, 

His crown of thorns is twined with every thorn, 
His cross is every tree. 


—Joseph Plunkett 
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A full set of references accompanies each 
study. An appendix contains: the best 
available bibliography; the Harding, Cool- 
idge, and Hughes reservations; the Harmony 
Peace Program. 
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PRINCETON ASSOCIATION CELEBRATES HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


Murray Dodge Hall, home of the Association (which at Princeton goes under the name of Philadelphian Society) and French's 
famous statue of the Christian athlete. The National Semi-Cen‘tennial of the Intercollegiate Association Movement, the found- 
ing of which is commemorated by this statue, will be celebrated in 1927 
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THE OBERLIN MEMORIAL ARCH 
The Arch stands at the west entrance of the college campus, a tribute to Oberlin 
graduates working in Shansi, China, during the Boxer Uprising of 1900, 
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‘Training is of 
Primary Consideration” 


in Choosing Young Men 
for Y. M. C. A. Positions 


E. F. DENISON, Personnel 
Secretary of the National 
Council of Y. M. C. A’s says: 


“Training is of a primary 
consideration in the choice of 
young men for positions of 
importance in the Y. M. C. A. 
es . Graduates of the Asso- 
ciation College are in de- 
mand. ... The number ought 
to be doubled... . The 
strength of alocal Y. M.C. A. 
is in the largest measure de- 
pendent upon its employed 
personnel.” 





Courses leading to Degrees 
BACHELOR OF ASSOCIATION SCIENCE 
“a “ PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Write for catalog 





THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION COLLEGE 
5315 Drexel Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TABLET RECENTLY UNVEILED AT THE FIRST CHURCH 
OF CHRIST, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Before going to India and on his return, Howard Arnold Walter was a well known 
figure in student Association gatherings. 
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The Intercollegian 


Student Opinion at Its Best 








Our readers have access to a wealth of 
thought-provoking articles— 
Some Recent Titles 
Has Psychology Dismissed God? 
How to Study 
What Makes a College Christian? 
The Good and the Bad of Fratern- 
ities 
What About Compulsory Chapel? 
What Students Are Thinking About 
Behind the Team—Or in Front? 
The World Community of the Loyal 
They are written by men who are close 
to the student life of the nation— 
Some Recent Authors 
A. Bruce Curry 
A. Herbert Gray 
Kirby Page 
George Stewart 
Robert E. Speer 
Henry P. Van Dusen 
John Wright Buckham 
G. A. Johnston Ross 


Charles R. Brown 
M. Glenn Harding 
Heywood Broun 


E. Fay Campbell 
William Paton 


THE BEST WAY 


To keep in touch with the “student mind” 
and the Student Movement is to subscribe 
now, using the following blank— 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
809 Linden St., Scranton, Pa. 

No compulsion about this business — but here is 
my $1.25! Please send me THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
for one year. 

}] (Check here if you mean “Extend my subscrip- 
tion one year when it expires.’’) 


Name 
Address 


City State 


CLUB ORDERS 
The Very Best Way for students to subscribe is— 
Put at once an item in your Budget to cover a club 


order for the Cabinet and Advisory Board at $1.00 
each for five or more subscriptions. 
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ON TO SEABECK— 


Or, to Geneva, Hollister, Blue Ridge, Waveland, Kings Mountain, 
Eagles Mere, Northfield, Blairstown or Estes Park! 
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Don’t Miss— 


The Fall Numbers of 


The Intercollegian 





1926-27, the year of the great national 
convention, is certain to be the most 
potent in the present decade. No one 
concerned about Christian progress in 
the colleges will deprive himself of this 
authoritative mirror of significant 
trends. 


Geneva, Seabeck, Hollister, 
Blue Ridge, King’s Moun- 
tain, Waveland, Northfield, 
Eagles’ Mere, Estes Park, 
Denmark, Helsingfors. 


Thrilling 
Reports 


Preparation for the na- 
tional student convention 
at Christmas-time. 


Intriguing 
Forecasts 
Developments in Education 
and their significance to 
athletics, fraternities, the 
R. O. T. C. and to Christian 
Discipleship. 


Sparkling The God of Jesus vs. the 
Discussions God of the Campus. 


Who Shall Be Kept Out of 


College ? 


“Student Opinion At Its Best’’ 


Subscribe—By the Year 
Single Orders, $1.25 each 
Clubs of Five, $1.00 each 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
809 Linden St., Scranton, Pa. 
Here is my $1.25! Please send me THE INTER- 
COLLEGIAN for one year. 


_© (Check here if you mean “Extend my subscrip- 
tion one year when it expires.’’) 


N (Lite 


Addre SS 
City State 


CLUB ORDERS 


The Very Best Way for students to subscribe is— 


Put at once an item in your Budget to cover a club 
order for the Cabinet and Advisory Board at $1.00 
each for five or more subscriptions. 
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Rochester 
Theological Seminary 


President. C. A. Barbour, D. D. 





Graduate school of theology, located in 
a musical and educational centre. 


Curriculum adapted to modern condi- 
tions in religious work. 


Opportunities for gaining practical ex- 
perience in religious work. 


Classes not too large for best results. 
Write for a catalogue. 


Address, 300 Alexander Street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 














Has The Student Association 


A Task In The Colleges? 


What is its aim? 


How can it perform its 
function? 


The editors of The JIntercollegian 
have a letter in which such pertinent 
questions are raised. They have 
sent extracts from this letter to a 
selected list of leaders in the Student 
Movement and asked for their com- 
ments. Among those who will con- 
tribute are: 

Kirby Page 

Glen Harding 

Harry Bone 

Fay Campbell 


The replies will be published in the 
OCTOBER INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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in Choosing Young Men 
for Y. M. C. A. Positions 
E. F. DENISON, 


Secretary of the 
Council of Y. M. C. 


Personnel 
National 
A’s says: 


“Training is of a primary 
consideration in the choice of 
young men for positions - 
aan ince in the Y. M. C. 

Graduates of the } oe 
cis ation College are in de- 
mand. . The number ought 
to be doubled.... The 
strength ef a local Y. M.C. A. 
is in the largest measure de- 
pendent upon its employed 
personnel.” 
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Write for catalog 





THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION COLLEGE 


5315 Drexel Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 








Hartford 


Missions 
W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, President 


A university of religion. Three separate 
schools of Christian training grouped on one 
campus. The Theological Seminary trains for 
the ministry; the School of Missions for the 
foreign field; the School of Religious Educa- 
tion for the lay worker and teacher and for social 
service. Courses in any of the three schools 
are open to all students. 


Hartford Seminary Foundation is located in 
the center of the intellectual and cultural life 
of New England, half way between Boston 


and New York. 


A series of handsome and well-appointed 
buildings makes its campus one of the most 
beautiful in its section of the country. The 
Case Memorial Library, containing 125,000 vol- 
umes, is for the use of the three schools. This 
is one of the richest theological libraries in the 
country. The faculty is composed of 27 schol- 
arly men and women with vitalized personalities 
who have attained distinction in their respec- 
tive fields. 


HARTFOR 


Seminary Foundation 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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ee A MAN and HIS READING “me? 


WV 
V “Some books are our servants. They run errands for us. V 
They are mental drudges. They bring us information; they 
tell us news; they keep us up-to-date; they equip us for our 
trade * * * Some books are our masters; we sit at their feet 
to learn * * * We catch new visions * * * We are captured by 

new truth and our spiritual power is multiplied.” 


—Harry Emerson Fosdick 


A Popular Edition 
of the Wright Book 


The remarkable sale of the 
regular edition of THE LIFE 
OF HENRY B. WRIGHT, bv 
George Stewart, Jr., has made 
possible a popular-priced edition, 
in paper binding, at 1.25. This 
edition is sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of Christian Associations. 
The outstanding features of this 
simple, straight-forward story of real Christian 
living are the profound impression created by the 
personality of Wright, and the skill and under- 
standing with which the story is unfolded by his 
biographer. To an unusual degree, the author has 
kept himself in the background, and allowed the 
facts to speak for themselves. Other recent pub- 
lications under the C. C. A. imprint include 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES AND RACE RELA- 
TIONS (.35), a discussion outline for groups tak- 
ing up the question of the relationships between 
whites and Negroes in America; CHRISTIANITY 
AND ART, by Percy Dearmer (.85), and WHAT 
IS CHRIST’S IDEAL FOR HIS CHURCH FOR 
OUR DAY? (.20), by George Stewart and Francis 
Miller, a discussion outline for theological students. 


George Stewart 


The Quiet Hour—?y William Adams Brown 


The record of a group experience in worship set 
down by Prof. Brown. It will be very interesting 
to see if a work coming out of such an experience 
actually pictures the attitude of the group. (Cloth, 
1.50.) 

A revised edition of Bruce Curry’s famous book, 
JESUS AND HIS CAUSE, will be ready some 
time in the fall. This book, arranged for the 
group discussion plan, has been one of the best 
sellers on the “Books with Purpose” list ever since 
it was issued. The new edition will have additions 
and changes. 


THE C. C. A. LIST 








A library on Christian living 





Modern Discipleship and What It Means 
E. S. Woops. Paper, 85c. 


Men, Women and God 
HERBERT Gray. J’aper, 60c. 


Why Pray? 
JAMES A. BEEBE. Pamplilet, 5c. 


Christianity and the Race Problem 
J. H. OLDHAM. Paper, $1.00. 


Whither Bound in Missions 
D. J. FLEMING. Paper, $1.00. 


Facing Student Problems 
A. Bruce Curry. TFeader’s Edition, 
paper, $1.00. Student’s Outline, pamph- 
let, 25e. 


The Rebuilding of Europe 
RutTH Rouse. Paper, 75c. 


Ideals and Realities in Europe 
MARGARET WRONG. Paper, 75c. 


An American Peace Policy 
KIRBY PAGE. Pamphlet, 15c. 


Students and America’s Foreign Policy 
WoRLD COURT COMMITTEE C. C. A. 
Pamphlet, 15c. 


The Furnace, a novel 
DAN POLING. Cloth, $1.00. 


The Cost of a New World 
KENNETH MACLENNAN. Cloth, $1.00. 


Christianity and Art 
PERCY DEARMER. Paper, 85c. 


Christian Principles and Race Relations 
The best available discussien outline in 
this field. Paper, 35c. 


The Life of Henry B. Wright 
GEORGE STEWART, JR. Paper, $1.25. 





Shall we put your name on our “PURPOSE” mailing list? 





ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 


Publication Department, National Council, Y. M. C. A. 
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